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“SECESSION IS NOTHING BUT REVOLUTION” 
A Letter of R. E. Lee to His Son “Rooney” 


Edited by M. E. 


A terrer of Robert Edward Lee (1807-1870), written to his son William Henry Fitz- 
hugh (“Rooney”) Lee (1837-1891) a hundred years ago this month, has recently come 
into the custody of the Virginia Historical Society. Lee, a colonel in the United States 


Army, wrote from a remote post in Texas, but his interests were focused in Virginia, 
where three matters claimed his attention: the christening of his first grandchild and 
namesake, the settlement of the large estate of his father-in-law, and the impending 
secession of his native state. 


Lee was apprehensive, but the next five years brought greater tragedy than he antici- 
pated. Both the infant grandson and his mother, Charlotte Wickham (“Chass”) Lee, 
died while Rooney Lee was a prisoner of war. During his captivity Rooney’s home, 
White House, in New Kent County, was burned, but he still had the farm when the 
Civil War ended. His brother, Robert E. Lee, Jr., likewise had his farm, Romancoke, 
in neighboring King William, but other parts of the estate left by their grandfather, 
George Washington Parke Custis, had been ravaged or lost entirely. Lastly, Lee, who 
foresaw “no greater calamity for the country than a dissolution of the Union,” had 
returned to his native Virginia to share the miseries of his people. 


The Reverend J. William Jones, who had access to the Lee family papers soon after 
the General's death, published portions of the letter in his Personal Reminiscences, 
Anecdotes, and Letters of Gen. Robert E. Lee (New York, 1874), pp. 136-137, and later 
reprinted them in his Life and Letters of Robert Edward Lee, Soldier and Man (New 
York and Washington, 1906), pp. 120-122. These extracts have been quoted often, but 
even the indefatigable Douglas Southall Freeman never saw the original letter. Unfor- 
tunately Jones omitted some of the most interesting parts of the letter and made some 
errors in handling the portions he printed. The whole letter is here made public for 
the first time. 
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Fort Mason, San Antonio P. O. 
My dear Son 29 Jany 1861 


I have recd your letter of the 4th Inst: giving me the pleasing account of 
your quiet & happy Xmas, the presence of Rob, the visit of Mr Dame’ & the 
christening of your boy. So he is called after his Grd Papa the dear little 
fellow. I would wish him a better name & hope he may be a wiser & more 
useful man than his namesake. Such as it is however I gladly place it in his 
keeping, & feel that he must be very little like his father if it is not elevated 
& ennobled by his bearing & course in life. You must teach him then to love 
his Grand Papa, to bear with his failings & avoid his errors, to be to you 
as you have been to me, & he may then enjoy the love & confidence of his 
father which I feel for you, greater than which no son has ever possessed. 
May God guard & protect him through life! 


But what is the matter with my precious Chass? I fear her house is not 
warmer [sic] enough for her, in this cold & snowy weather. She must be 
very careful not to take cold but to go out every day. Tell her I want to see 
her very much & love her more & more. Robt has written me of his visit 
& how much he enjoyed it. He liked the house & farm & everything, but 
did not mention whether he went to Roman Coke. He says he feels like 
studying hard for six months now.” 

I am glad you have settled up so promptly all the accounts of the Estate. 
When you have made them out in proper form I wish you would send them 
to Custis that he may place them in the hands of the Commissioner for 
settlement. I wish you would send me an abstract of them, & you ought also 
to keep a record of them yourself in a proper book, that you could at any 
time refer to any receipt & expenditure, in each year. You will not only then 
be able to detect the repetition of an account, but to compare the yearly 
receipts & expenditures. I will send to Custis the statement of the cash of 
the Bank of Virginia of the amount deposited to my credit, four thousand 
& sixty four 22/100 dollars, which with the $1000 remitted him, makes 
Five thousand & sixty four 22/100 dollars ($5064.22) to be credited to the 
Estate. I wish you also to collect the hire of the women in Richmond, & the 
men hired by Mr Winston & deposit that in the same way, that I may cause 
that to be credited to the Estate with the amount recd for the hire of those 
near Arlington. I am at a loss how to invest the surplus funds. As I wrote 


1The Reverend George Washington Dame, rector of me TH Episcopal Church, Danville, 
Virginia, who had robably 
at Oakland in neighboring Hanover County. 

Robert E. Lee, Jr., was a freshman at the University of Virginia. 


been visiting the Nelson cousins of his wife, Mary Maria Page Dame, 
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you I had intended to purchase Virga State bonds. As far as I can now judge 
I have strong apprehensions that Virga will secede as it is fashionably termed. 
In which case she will have largely to increase her debt now large, which will 
depreciate her bonds very much, & possibly render them valueless. I have 
therefore determined to send Custis a check for the money, with instructions 
to hold it until he can see clearer, & to consult Mr Dangerfield,’ Richard 
Smith & others whether he shall purchase. The last quotations I saw of the 
Virga bonds was 76. They will go down to 50 if she commences revolution. 
It would not therefore be prudent to purchase now. Should you be able to 
aid Custis my dear Son, write to him. If it seems advisable I will direct him 
to invest all the surplus funds of the Estate after settling the accounts for 
1860. Do you know whether Mr. Winston ever returned to him some 
accounts of 1859 which had been put in the hands of the Commr but wanted 
some correction. In his last letter Custis did not mention them. In a previous 
one he said the accounts were still open in the hands of the Commissioner 
awaiting their return. 

I hope next year the expenses of the farm will be less in as much as many 
things purchased this year will not have to be renewed. The profits therefore 
may be greater. There will be a poor chance of selling Smiths Isd this com- 
ing spring, & it will have to be deferred. Agitate the subject in your thoughts 
however, that advantage may be taken of the times. 

You were right in not investing the money in your hands. If I had been 
there I should have been at a loss & waited for the storm to pass. I want 
much to put it in Custis power to invest if thought advisable. The people 
about Washington have opportunity of judging of events, & Mr D., Smith 
&c &c are very shrewed [sic]. Should Virga not secede, or should the political 
troubles be adjusted, Virga stock will rise & I think be as safe as anything 
I know of. Write to Custis at any rate your opinions & news, Mr Marbury, 
Cashr of Bank in Alexa can very easily purchase, if determined on. 

They were all well at Arlington at the last accounts. You I hope get earlier 
intelligence than I do. They are naturally anxious about the future as every 
citizen of the country must be. 

The South in my opinion has been aggrieved by the acts of the North 
as you say. I feel the aggression, & am willing to take every proper step for 
redress. It is the principle I contend for, not individual or private benefit. 
As an American citizen I take great pride in my country, her prosperity & 
institutions & would defend any State if her rights were invaded. But I can 
anticipate no greater calamity for the country than a dissolution of the 


3John B. Daingerfield, who became “the richest man at Alexandria.” 
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Union. It would be an accumulation of all the evils we complain of, & I am 
willing to sacrifice every thing but honour for its preservation. I hope there- 
fore that all Constitutional means will be exhausted, before there is a resort 
to force. Secession is nothing but revolution. The framers of our Consti- 
tution never exhausted so much labour, wisdom & forbearance in its forma- 
tion & surrounded it with so many guards & securities, if it was intended 
to be broken by every member of the confederacy at will. It was intended 
for pepetual [sic] union, so expressed in the preamble,* & for the establish- 
ment of a government, not a compact, which can only be dissolved by revo- 
lution or the consent of all the people in convention assembled. It is idle to 
talk of secession. Anarchy would have been established & not a government, 
by Washington, Hamilton, Jefferson, Madison & the other patriots of the 
Revolution. In 1808 when the New England States resisted Mr Jeffersons 
Imbargo law & the Hartford Convention assembled secession was termed 
treason by Virga statesmen. What can it be now? Still a union that can only 
be maintained by swords & bayonets, & in which strife & civil war are to take 
the place of brotherly love & kindness, has no charm for me. I shall mourn 
for my country, & for the welfare & progress of mankind. If the Union is 
dissolved & the government disrupted, I shall return to my native State & 
share the miseries of my people & save in her defence will draw my sword 
on none. Give much love to Charlotte to my dear little son & believe me 


always your devoted father 
RE Lee 


P. S. As usual I have been obliged to write mid many interruptions. 


4It has been erp. out that Lee here confuses the preamble of the Articles of Confederation 
e 


with the preamble of the Constitution of the United States. The Constitution provides for “a more 
perfect union” to supercede the “perpetual union” of the Articles. 
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ENGLISH EDUCATION FOR VIRGINIA YOUTH 
Some Eighteenth-Century Ambler Family Letters 


Edited by Lucite GrirFirn* 


By the middle of the eighteenth century some attempts had been made to 
provide charity schools for the poor children of Virginia.' The ruralness of 
the area, however, prevented the establishment of village schools, such as 
New England had, and the district schools of a later generation. Conse- 
quently, for the average planter education for his children was neither free 
nor easily accessible. In spite of the fact that Virginians did not attempt any 
kind of a school system, they were interested in education, especially for 
their sons. To them education had its practical uses, but if the planter con- 
sidered it less the handmaid of piety than the doorway to the Enlightenment, 
it was in keeping with the times. Education was both the mark of a gentle- 
man and the means of rising in the world; it was the possession that set the 
man of the world apart from the lowborn. Every man who would talk with 
the cultufed, or associate with the fashionable, had to have a degree of 
learning. Most families of position in colonial Virginia, therefore, saw to it 
that their children got at least a smattering of erudition. 

Colonial Virginians with sons to educate could follow one of three courses 
of action: they could hire a tutor, enrol] the boys at the College of William 
and Mary, or send them to one of the well-known schools in England. The 
easiest and the most frequent form of education was that gained under a 
tutor, who assumed the teaching of all the children in a family. Aspiring 
young ministers like Philip Vickers Fithian in the Robert Carter family at 
Nomini Hall and indentured schoolmasters like John Harrower were much 
in demand as the frequent ads in the Virginia Gazette show. In many in- 
stances children of neighboring planters either boarded with the family or, 
like the youthful Tom Jefferson, rode daily to classes. For families who 


*Dr. Griffith is professor of history at Alabama Coll Montevallo, Alabama. 

1Virginia Gazette, November 21, 1745; Secmat te, 17593 (Purdie and Dixon) July 11, 
1766; CRind) May 6, 1773. 

2Journal and of Philip Vickers Fithian, 1773-1774: A Plantation Tutor of the Old 
Dominion, edited by Hunter Dickinson Farish (Williamsburg, 1943); “Diary of John Harrower, 
1773- -1776,” American Historical Review, VI, 65-107. See ads in the Gazette for (Purdie and 
Dixon) April 2, 1767; October 15, 1767; June 18, 1771; CRind) May 23, 1771; March 12, 1772; 
October 14, 1773- 
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preferred to keep their children near home, this was the best way of edu- 


cating them. 

A second possibility was to send the boys to the College of William and 
Mary. Established in 1693, it had both a grammar school and, by 1750, six 
college departments. There were frequent complaints about the quality of 
the work offered at the Williamsburg institution and about recurring trouble 
between faculty and students (and within the faculty, for that matter), but 
a planter could expect his sons to get the rudiments of an education there. 
There was a growing feeling that the education obtained there was as good 
as any. Furthermore, some parents preferred it because Virginia youths 
educated at home were protected from the hazards, vices, and extravagances 
of a residence abroad.* Whether this new appreciation developed because 
the college had a number of outstanding men on the faculty in the years 
preceding the Revolution or whether it grew out of the evolving spirit of 
independence, the institution seems to have been considered a credit to the 
colony and was patronized by the Harrisons, the Baylors, the Randolphs, 
and many other leading families. 

But in spite of the trend toward patronizing the home school, Virginians, 
even at mid-eighteenth century, believed that the best education was to be 
had in England. We do not know how many children were sent to England 
to be educated, but the number was considerable. Leading planters like the 
Byrds, the Carters, the Fitzhughs, the Beverleys, and the Munfords are 
known to have preferred instruction in an English academy and, in some 
instances, higher education at Cambridge and Oxford for their offspring. 

Among the children who crossed the Atlantic for their schooling were 
Edward and John Ambler, sons of Richard Ambler of Yorktown. The Uni- 
versity of Virginia has an extensive collection of Ambler papers in which 
there are several letters about their school life, letters written by the parents 
in Virginia, the boys at Leeds Academy in Great Britain, and relatives on 
both sides of the Atlantic. The earliest of these is dated April 28, 1748, and 
the latest which pertains in any way to education was written May 7, 1757. 
Some fifteen letters most pertinent to the Amblers’ school life in the British 
Isles are printed here.* Together these letters make an interesting commen- 
tary on education of the times and the expectations of the parents. Some of 
the most interesting were written by Richard Ambler, the father. 

3Material on the college may be found in Herbert B. Adams, The College of William and 


Mary (Washington, 1887); William and M. Quarterly, 1st ser., V, 83-89, 224-229; XIII, 
151-154; Thomas Jefferson, Notes on the State of Virginia, edited by William Peden (Chapel Hill, 


1955), Pp. 150-151. 

tthe Elizabeth Barbour Ambler Collection, University of Virginia. It is through the courtesy 
of the university and Mr. Beverly Gish, of Lynchburg, Virginia, that these letters are being 
published. 
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The elder Ambler was born in Yorkshire and therefore was not a native 
Virginian.* About 1730 he came to America and before long established 
himself as a leading merchant in Yorktown. Like many other personable 
and ambitious young men seeking their fortunes in the new world, he mar- 
ried into a wealthy, aristocratic family living in the area where he had 
established himself. His wife was Elizabeth Jaquelin, daughter of Edward 
Jaquelin of Jamestown Island. What we know of his early life is only by 
implication. He spoke of his limited educational opportunities; yet he was 
very articulate and showed an interest in current events beyond his imme- 
diate vicinity. He may have received his mercantile training as an apprentice 
in the counting house of some English merchant; he wrote a beautiful, 
owing script that was reminiscent of the copy book and ledger. Ambler’s 
mother still lived in Yorkshire in 1750. As a dutiful son he allowed his 
children to visit her as often as convenient until her death at the age of 
ninety-two. Richard's sister Mary lived at Heath; her husband was William 
Shaw, who may have been a minister.® 

It is not certain when Edward and John went to England, but it could 
have been no later than 1747. At that date Edward was thirteen or fourteen 
and John eleven or twelve, rather tender ages for the long sea voyage and 
the extended absence from home.’ They may have gone in company with 
some friend or acquaintance, possibly a ship’s captain, and once in England, 
they were under the watchful eyes of their Aunt and Uncle Shaw. The 
correspondence indicates that Edward was the dependable one. For example, 
his uncle John Smith, burgess from Middlesex County, wanted his frank 
appraisal of the native ability of his son Austin who was also enrolled at 
Leeds Academy.* At another time a father begged that he make a visit to 
their home to console his broken-hearted daughter whose romance with 
“Dickie” Lee had been blasted by Lee’s older brother.? Always in his father’s 
letters to Edward (Neddy) there is the note of trust and confidence — and 
expectation — that he would use his opportunities wisely. Edward finished 
off his education with a winter in London followed by a summer tour of 
the countryside where he was urged to observe the economy and engage the 


5Bishop William Meade, Old Churches, Ministers and Families of Virginia (Philadelphia, 1857), 
I, 97-99, 108-110. Text of his will in which he disposed of extensive property is printed in the 
William and Mary Quarterly, 1st ser., XIV, 126-129. 

®Richard Ambler to Edward and John Ambler, May 20, 1749. Elizabeth Barbour Ambler 
Collection. Unless otherwise stated, the letters cited here are from this collection. For the death 
of the mother of Richard Ambler see Mary Shaw to Richard Ambler, October 19, 1752. 

7Edward was born 1732 and John in 1734. Papers, Manuscript Ambler Family Pedigree, 
Vieginio Historical Society. John’s birth date is on his tombstone, Jamestown church yard. 

John Smith to Edward Ambler, June 2, 1751. 

9E[dward]} Porteus to Edward Ambler, October 19, 1751. 
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workmen in conversation, There is no evidence to support the family tradi- 
tion that he made the Grand Tour on the continent before going home; in 
fact, what evidence there is points to the contrary. Richard Ambler had said 
specifically that he wished there was money for such a trip but, since John 
had decided to continue his studies, he would have to be less generous with 
his money than he would prefer.’? Edward left England in 1752; he made 
a business trip to Antigua within a year and was married in 1754 to Mary 
Cary. He settled down to be a merchant, planter, and public servant. From 
1766 until his death he was burgess from Jamestown. He died in late 
October 1768 of consumption at the Williamsburg home of his brother-in- 
law, Robert Carter Nicholas. He had gone there, hoping that a change of 
air would be beneficial to his health." 

John was the scholar. His teachers spoke well of him —“a very good 
scholar and a very ingenious young man,” one of them said."* Edward was 
content to return home after his years at Leeds Academy, but John chose to 
study at other centers of learning. He seems to have attended more than 
one school at Wakefield and it is certain that he had a year at Edinburgh.” 
A young man of many talents, he “got the better of his Law scrupples and 
determined to follow that business” which was, as his uncle said, the profes- 
sion in which to make money in Virginia. John therefore spent some time 
at Cambridge (Trinity College) and at The Temple. He returned to 
Virginia in 1757 or 1758, set up his law office in Williamsburg, and began 
a promising career. However, like his brother he was plagued with ill 
health. Death came to him in Antigua where he had gone in search of 
health. Tuberculosis took both young men.” 

10Meade, Old Churches, I, 108-110, quoting Mrs. Edward Carrington; Richard Ambler to Edward 
Ambler, February 28, 1752. 

11John Shaw to Edward Ambler, January 14, 1754; Thomas Farley to Edward Ambler, May 18, 
1754. Virginia Gazette (Purdie and Dixon) November 3, 1768; Robert Carter Nicholas to John 
Norton, December 26, 1768, Norton Papers, Colonial Williamsburg. Edward Ambler had many 
slaves and several plantations besides the store. His property was very involved and it took his 
brother-in-law, Robert Carter Nicholas, the rest of his fife to straighten out the accounts. In addi- 


tion to the Ambler papers, there is material on Ambler’s affairs in Wilson C. Nicholas Papers, 
University of Virginia, and Charles W. Dabney Papers, University of North Carolina. 

12Mary Shaw to Richard Ambler, March 26, 1752. Her husband reported much the same. 
William Shaw to Richard Ambler, March 10, 1752. 

13John Shaw to Edward Ambler, December 22, 1751; William Shaw to Richard Ambler, March 
10, 1752; John Ambler to John Shaw, December 19, 1752. His tombstone says “he improved his 
love for learning” at Cambridge and The Temple. See also note in Virginia Magazine of History 
and Biography, XXI, 82, for “Virginians at Trinity College, Cambridge.” 

14John Smith to Edward Ambler, June 2, 1751; E. Alfred Jones, American Members of the Inns 
of Court (London, 1924), p. 7. 

1SBowden and Farquhar Kentock to John Ambler, May 7, 1757. 

16Richard and John Ambler died the same year. Edward and Samuel Athawes to Edward 
Ambler, October 8, 1766. Virginia Gazette (Purdie and Dixon) June 26, 1766. 
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There is some difference of opinion as to the identity of the school which 
the boys attended. The letters are addressed to them at “Leeds Academy, 
Heath, Near Wakefield, Yorkshire.” The clerk to the Governors of Wake- 
field Grammar School, $. G. Beaumont, is of the opinion that the school 
was Heath Academy, described by J. W. Walker in his Wakefield, Its His- 
tory and People. Joseph Randall was the headmaster in the early 1750's. 
The advantages of that institution were essentially the same as those of 
Leeds Academy advertised in the Virginia Gazette (1769) some years after 
the Ambler boys were in England. At the latter date “young gentlemen” 
were “genteely boarded and diligently instructed in English, the classicks, 
modern Languages, Penmanship, Arithmetick, Merchant Accounts, Mathe- 
maticks, Modern Geography, Experimental Philosophy, and Astronomy.” 
No fees are mentioned for the older students but for those under twelve 
years of age, they were twenty guineas per annum. Drawing, music, and 
dancing were not included in that sum, but were available for additional 
charges.” 

Yorkshire was famous for its schools. During the reign of Elizabeth, 
Wakefield Grammar School was established with the Queen herself a 
patroness. During the middle years of the eighteenth century under a series 
of notable headmasters, it commanded very wide esteem and included sev- 
eral foreigners among its students, The master from 1721 to 1751 was the 
Reverend Benjamin Wilson, “one of the first Greek scholars of the age” 
under whose guidance the school reached preéminence in Yorkshire. Mr. 
F. G. B. Hutchings, librarian of the Central Library, Leeds, believes that 
this was the school which the Ambler youths attended. However, John is 
the only one of his Virginia contemporaries whose name appears on the frag- 
mentary roll.” 

We do know, however, that the school was popular with Virginians. In 
addition to Edward and John Ambler, their cousin Augustine (Austin) 
Smith of “Shooter’s Hill” was also a student there. Some years younger than 
his cousins, young Smith was a spoiled only son who required some guidance 
in spending his ample allowance. Edward especially had the responsibility 
of looking after him. There were also two of Thomas Lee’s sons. One of 


them was Richard Henry and the other may have been Thomas Ludwell who 


17], W. Walker, Wakefield Its Hi and People (second edition, 1939). I am indebted to 
S. G. Beaumont, Clerk of Wakefield Charities, for this information. Randall is mentioned by 
Richard Ambler in a letter to his sons, May 20, 1749. See Virginia Gazette (Purdie and Dixon) 
November 2, 1769. 

18A History of Yorkshire, A Victoria History of the Counties of England (London, 1907), I, 
415, 440, 441; Miss W. D. Coates to Miss Lucille Griffith, quoting Mr. F. G. B. Hutchings, 
Librarian, Central Library, Leeds, Yorkshire, October 8, 1956. 
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later had a year in Edinburgh. William Beverley, one of the leading Vir- 
ginians, visited the school with the idea of placing his own sons and Robert 
Munford there.” The popularity of the schools probably came in part from 
the fact that many relatives of the Americans lived in the vicinity. Mention 
has already been made of the Ambler boys’ grandmother and aunt and there 
were others. It was comforting knowledge that there were relatives to keep 
a watchful eye on the progress of the youngsters and report to their anxious 
parents. Furthermore, the school evidently gave the good training that some 
Virginians wanted their sons to have. 

We do not know how the parents of the other Virginia youths felt about 
it, but the adults in the Ambler family took education seriously. They 
expected Neddy and Johnny to apply themselves and make the most of their 
opportunities. As the father once wrote, it was their business to make use 
of the “present advantage” by improving their knowledge at school so that 
it might be a comfort to them in the future. This theme keeps recurring in 
all the letters from Virginia; the boys are impressed again and again that 
they were enjoying an unusual privilege and must make the most of it. 
There was here a frank admission of class divisions and class responsibility. 
“You cannot... sufficiently adore the Divine Providence who has placed 
your Parents above the lower class and thereby enabled them to be at the 
expence of giving you such an Education . . . [which] will preserve you in 
the same Class & Rank among mankind,” the father wrote his sons.” 

While Richard Ambler allowed his sons a great deal of freedom in choos- 
ing their vocations and even their courses, he did advise them on some 
specific areas of knowledge which he wanted them to master. For example, 
he wanted them to write well and recommended The Spectator as a model 
of clear style. He wanted them to buy and read books, especially history, 
because it would enlarge their knowledge and make them acquainted with 
“Men and Things which happened in Ages long since pass’d.” He wanted 
Latin and French “by no means omitted.” He specifically advised Edward 
to practice his French whenever and wherever he had the opportunity. 
He wanted them both to pay particular attenion to mathematics and other 
practical subjects which he called “accounts.” 

The father stressed the commercial subjects because, as he frankly ad- 
mitted, one or both of them would have to go into trade and take over the 


19Martha Jaquelin to Edward and John Ambler, April 28, 1748; Diary of William Beverley, of 
Blandheld, — Historical Society, printed in Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, 
XXXVI, 161-169. 

2Richard Ambler to Edward and John Ambler, August 1, 1748. 

21Richard Ambler to Edward and John Ambler, May 20, 1749. 
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family business.” As noted earlier, Edward did. This is a facet of Virginia 
life that in the main has been ignored. The Tidewater was an area of plan- 
tations, and the moonlight and magnolia tradition of the Southern gentleman 
has blinded us to the fact that planters were men of affairs with interests 
in many fields. In the Old Dominion there was no stigma attached to com- 
merce, and Virginians seem never to have felt “the taint of trade” as the 
Englishmen of the period did. The best families, like the Harrisons, the 
Carters, the Nelsons, and even the Randolphs, were involved in trade in 
some way. Commerce to them was merely another way of making a living 
like law, land speculation, or one of a dozen other occupations. Fathers saw 
no good reason why their sons should not choose it if they wished. John 
Smith, for example, wrote his nephew Edward that he would be well satis- 
fied if Austin chose commerce. The Smiths were primarily planters and 
Austin as the only son would inherit the ancestral home“ Shooter's Hill,” 
but by 1750 planting alone was “poor doings” and his father wanted him 
to take up an additional business.” 

In spite of his insistance on application to study, the elder Ambler recog- 
nized that not all learning was to be found in textbooks nor all education 
to be had in the schoolroom. He, therefore, advised his sons to see as much 
of England as possible during vacations. He would have them see the navy 
and the centers of commerce, the countryside and the farmers at work. 
Thomas Ludwell Lee and Edward seem to have taken a walking trip through 
Scotland and northern England during one summer.** Edward was allowed 
a winter in London in which he could enjoy the metropolis and observe the 
giants of trade.» The parents wanted the years to be rich for their sons, 
and the sons seem to have made the most of their opportunities. No doubt, 
it was this combination of factors that made John’s tutor, Mr. Clark, say 
that at his school “the Virginia boys were all good Scholars.”” 

In editing the letters, abbreviations have been extended and superscript 
letters lowered to conform to modern usage, but otherwise the letters are 
printed as they were written. 


* 


22Rtichard Ambler to Edward and John Ambler, May 20, 1749. 
23John Smith to Edward Ambler, June 2, 1751. 
24Thomas Ludwell Lee to Edward Ambler, January 3, 1751. There is also mention of such an 
excursion in a letter from John Williams, Jr., to Edward, March 3, 1750. 
25Richard Ambler to Edward Ambler, February 28, 1752; Mary Shaw to Edward Ambler, 
March 26, 1752. 
26William Shaw to Richard Ambler, March 10, 1752. 
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Dear Boys York, April 28, 1748 


I wrote last from James Town, where wee were retired on account of the 
Smallpox. We are now got back to York after a stay of ten months. Your two 
Brothers has had the Distemper, and your cousin Austin, all very favorably; 
it has gone thro’ the Country, and is’n’t out of this Town yet. Many people 
are dead with it, and among’st them, your Cousin Matty Cary, and your 
old School fellow Catsby Jones.”” Two of Col. Lee’s sons have been inoccu- 
lated and are coming to Wakefield to go to your School.” Bobby McKenzie 
who brings this goes to Beverly, and expected to see you at York next 
Christmas. I hope you have received the money I mentioned and if you 
send me a good Account of it, I may be encouraged to continue it every year. 
Wee hear Jack, you are grown a nice drawer. Pray let me have some of your 
Performance. I promise you a Guinea for your Trouble, and I think pretty 
good pay. Pray Dear boys make it your studdy to give your Parents the 
satisfaction of hearing of your good behaviour, and Dilligence in learning 
and too all your friends the Pleasure of thinking you may one Day be a 
credit to your country. Your Brothers, Sister, and Cousin Austin” send their 
love to you, I remain Dear Boys 

Your Affectionate Aunt 


To Mr. Edward Ambler Martha Jaquelin® 


Dear Neddy & Johnny Virginia, August 1, 1748 


It was very pleasing to me & your Mother not only to receive your letters 
but to find it is your resolution to make use of the present advantage by 
improving your knowledge at School so as that it may be a comfort to your 
selves in the future part of your Life. I shall think the expense I am at (tho’ 
great) well laid out provided you make proper use of it and acquire such an 


27For the 1748 smallpox epidemic see “A True State of the Smallpox in Williamsburg, Febru- 
22, 1748,” edited by William Quentin Maxwell, Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, 

LXIl, 269-274. Catesby Jones is listed as son of Colonel Thomas Jones. Matthew Jaquelin Cary 
was the son of William Cary, of Prince George County. Fairfax Harrison, The Virginia Carys: 
An Essay in Genealogy (New York, 1919), p. 139. 

28Richard Henry Lee was one of Colonel Thomas Lee’s sons, but it is not certain who was the 
second. It may have been Thomas Ludwell Lee who wrote a letter from Edinburgh to Edward 
Ambler on January 3, 1751. 

2%Austin Cor Augustine as he was baptized) was the son of John and Mary (Jaquelin) Smith. 
He was born on January 3, 1739, and christened on January 15 by the Reverend Mr. Fontaine. 
William and Mary Quarterly, 1st ser., XXV, 187. Although Miss Ja uelin uses the plural, there 
is no record of any brother besides Jaquelin. It was he ied Rebecca Burwell, Thomas 
Jefferson’s “Belinda.” 

30Miss Martha Jaquelin was the maiden sister of Richard Ambler’s wife. At the age of fifty she 
assumed the title “Mrs.” which she kept the rest of her ninety-three years. Meade, Old Churches, 
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Education as may set you above the common level & drudgery of Life, of 
which be mindfull. You are now entering into Years which well enable you 
to reflect, that many Children capable of learning, are condemn’d to the 
necessity of Labouring hard, for want of ability in their Parents to give them 
an Education. You cannot therefore, sufficiently Adore the Divine Provi- 
dence who has placed your Parents above the lower Class and thereby 
enabled them to be at the expence of giving you such an Education (which 
if not now neglected by you) will preserve you in the same Class & Rank 
among mankind. 

I am very hopefull you will be mindfull of your Duty to God, your Uncle 
and Aunt who has taken you under their protection and care (a kindness 
I much esteen) to whom | would have you pay the same Regard as to 

Your Loving Parents 
Richard & Eliza Ambler 


To Mr. Edward Ambler with Mr. Shaw at Wakefield 


Neddy and Johnny Virginia May 20, 1749 

Your letter which desired me to augment your weekly Allowance did not 
come to my hands till a full year after its date, so soon as it came to my hands, 
some time last month I wrote to your Uncle and Aunt Shaw” and desired 
them to enlarge it, being encouraged thereunto by your acquainting me that 
you apply apart of it towards the hire of good and profitable Books, and 
especially History, which I much approve, as it will enlarge your knowledge 
and make you acquainted with Men and Things which happen’d in Ages 
long since pass’d; In hunting after knowledge and Learning I shall not 
grudge your Expense, nor would I debar you from a moderate Expence on 
Eating and drinking sometimes such things as are not to be found amongst 
the Provisions of Your House but by no means give way to too great an 
endulgence of your appetites, this will cloud and darken your natural Facul- 
ties, and pervert the End and aim of sending you where you are, which was 
to improve and brighten them. 

When the rules of your School will permit I would have your leisure 
hours employ’d in vissiting your Uncle and Aunt Shaw and your Cousins, 
but let not your School Acquaintance Accompany you, unless your Aunt 
gives an Invitation, for it may give trouble to the Familie and perhaps it may 
be more agreeable to Your Uncle and Aunt to have you vissit them alone 


31William and Mary Shaw, brother-in-law and sister of Richard Ambler. 
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by your selves rather than with Company; by no means petition Your Uncle 
and Aunt to permit you to take any unnecessary Journeys, I know they will 
allow you to take such as are useful and wherein you are capable of making 
profitable observations or some improvements, but to be too long and too 
often from your Studies will relax and unbend your minds too much, and 
perhaps, compel your thirst after learning and Knowledge to give way to 
Pleasures and diversions, which will quite pervert my end and design. My 
intention in your going to York, was only to give your Grandmother the 
pleasure of seeing you, and so long as my mother continues capable of that 
pleasure it will be a satisfaction to her to see you, so often as your Uncle and 
Aunt judges it convenient and necessary but desire it no longer when you 
come to be further advanced in years and shall have inclination to enquire 
into Trade and Commerce it may then be necessary to vissit defferent parts 
of England in order to make acquaintance, which may prove usefull in the 
future part of your lives, when you come to settle here in your own Country; 
but your mane business at present and what I would have you fix your Eyes 
upon, and keep in full view is an improvement in Learning and Knowledge; 
You have at present an advantage which was never in the power either of 
my Father or my Self, I have often heard Him lament his want of Learning, 
and I my self am very sensible of my own defects, and have frequently 
condemn’d my self for neglecting the opportunity I once had! for how sting- 
ing is the [affliction?] when we fall into the Company of the learned, we 
cannot bear a part in the conversation for want of Learning, And now I am 
upon the subject, it may not be amis to tell you that I do not mean to confine 
you to any particular kind or branch of Learning but am willing to be at the 
expence of your attaining a degree of all or any branch of learning which 
suits your genious or inclination, but Latin, French, Writing and Accounts 
especially the latter, must by no means be omitted, as it is likely it may fall 
to one or both your lots to be concern’d in Trade and Commerce but that 
will be left to your own choice. 

Your Uncle Smith and your Aunt are both resolved to send your Cousin 
Austin to your Academy he will goe in Captain Thornton’s Ship to Liver- 
pool under the care of Mr. Shield who will conduct him to Wakefield in 
order to take your Uncle Shaw’s advice and assistance in order to place him 
under the care of Mr. Randal. As you are so nearly related you must assist 
and love one another as brothers. By Mr. Shield your Mother intends to 
send a small present of money perhaps your Aunt Patty and I may enlarge it, 
I must admonish you to be frugal of it, and expend it not, but on extraordi- 
nary occasions where some advantage of one kind or other may rebound 
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to you by the expence of it. Its likely your Cousin Austin, as he is an only 
Son will have larger allowances both from his Grandfather & Father you 
must teach him frugality & caution him to take care of his Money; by no 
means lend your money, the best way to prevent sollicitations from your 
Schoolfellows is not to let them know that you have it let it not be in your 
own custody, but put it into your Aunt’s or your Cousin Shaw's hands and 
ask for it as it’s wanted, this method your Cousin Austin must observe for 
I know he cannot keep it in his Pockets — By no means suffer your selves 
to stoop to any mean base or unhonest actions, the assistance you have; and 
shall have from me, will set you above any thing that is mean or Little, And 
I am very hopefull your own natural tempers are such, as will lead you into 
an honest, generous and, just ways of thinking to be lovers of Veracity, 
Truth and Justice and all other Social vertues — and let your demeanor be 
humble, affable courtious and Obliging in your common conversation and 
intercourse with others as well as between your selves has a most sure and 
certain way to recommend you to the favour of these Great and the Love 
and esteem of all: forget not to pay the same regard to your Uncle & Aunt 
Shaw as you ought to pay to me and Your Mother if we were present; their 
concern for your wellfare seems very little short of ours who are under the 
ties and obligations of Nature, do not trust your selves in the hands of your 
own Counsel but consult them & punctully follow their advice and direc- 
tion a few years more will shew the wisdom of this choice, and the folly 
of leaning on the understanding of your selves or those your companions 
who have no greater experience, these are Admonitions I judged necessary 
to hint for your guide and Conduct, you must give this letter more than one 
reading and remember it is wrote by your Loving Father — 


Richard Ambler 


Your acquaintance Dickey [Whitaker?] dyed in October he was near out 
of his time —I mist him very much I have taken your Cousin Billy Cary 
into the Store in his room. 


Deer Jock York July 31, 1749 


I Received yours and acknowledge it as a great favour, it comes so seldom. 
I've received two letters from your brother, and a copy into the bargin, and 
but one from you; you did indeed Tantalize me with Drawings but I did not 
think you’d have cheated me so Jack, not [torn] I paid a Guinea in hand, 
with a promise of another on performance, but do you think I should make 
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it good; but to let you see | ain’t angry this time, tho I won’t promise I ma’nt 
if you serve me so again, I put two Guineas in your new Purse; and if you 
give me any Encouragement, I may be induced to send you something next 
Year, tho I won’t promise while you put tricks upon me; yet I should be 
pleased to be Surprized with some cleaver Performance, and shall reward 
you accordingly. I Recommend your cousin Austin to your care, and refer 
you to your brother for Familie news, I remain wishing you allways to re- 


member the Expectation your Friends has of you. 
Your Affectionate Aunt 
M[artha] Jaquelin 

To Mr. John Ambler at Mr. Wm Shaw’s Wakefield 


Dear Ned York, April 21, 1750 


I Wrote to you in November in answer to yours of July since which I 
read a coppy enclosed to your Uncle Smith. You complain of my not writing 
to you, but I think without reason. I can at lease say I don’t make one coppy 
serve me the whole Year. We are very much Puzzled at a Paragraph in your 
letter, about a certain Colonel laying close seige to Miss 
Prithee explain it in your next, and let us have no more breaks, and dashes, 
or we shant know how to answer you. I send you, and Mr. Jack a Guinea 
a peice by Col. Farquhar and half a Guinea to Austin, and tell him I'll make 
it up to him when he wants it more than he dos now, give my love to your 
Brother, and let him know I send him the Money for Pen, ink and Paper, 
and if need be to hire a clark to assist him in Writing. I Wish you Dear Ned 
a happy progress in your Studdys, and remain 


Your Affectionate Aunt 
Martha Jaquelin 
To Edward Ambler 


Neddy Virginia, June 12, 1750 


This will be delivered to you by William Beverley Esquire who is come to 
England with his famillie in order to reside during the time of his Son’s 
education.” Mr. Beverley will vissit Your School at Heath and from thence 
will goe to most of the other great Schools in the North of England and 
where he likes best will place his Son and his Famillie. You will shew him 


32William Beverley’s Diary of this journey is printed in Virginia Magazine, XXXVI, 161-1609. 
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a proper regard and respect, he is a Gentleman of great worth and a very 
large fortune. One of the first rank in this Colony. Your mother will write 
to you very soon. I have not now to add but to remind you of Your Duty 
to God both in Publick and private and to remember the former Admonitions 
given by Your affectionate Father. 

Del. Aug. 30th, 1750 Richard Ambler 


To Mr. Edward Ambler at Heath near Wakefield Yorkshire 
By favor of William Beverley Esquire 


Dear Johnny 

I am sorry I am ablige to chide you for neglect in not writing oftner for I 
have had but one letter from you more than a year, pray be more diligent 
for the future. I hope your cousing Austin has been with you some time 
and that he is a good boy and likes his porrige. Tell him that his Daddy’s 
family is very well but don’t intend to write to him till they have heard he 
is with you. I hope you will take all the care you can of him, and not let 
him spend his money idly, let me know how you like the purse he brought 
you, and I hope you will make a proper use in it, as I have very little time to 
write now I shall only add your Brothers and Sister's love to you and your 
Brother and Cousing Austin and that I flatter myself you will be a very 
good boy, and always give me an opporty to subscribe my self your 


Affectionate Mother, 
October the 23 [1750] Eliza[beth] Ambler 


Dear Cozn [Neddy] Virginia June 2. 1751 

I have received your several letters and heartily thank you for them and 
for your care of Austin. what will become of him when you go from the 
School I cannot tell. I know he must find the want of such a Protector. 
You mention my not giving orders about your Cozn. learning and that you 
were at a loss on that act. I must own that I am at a loss to know what orders 
you want. I expect he will be kept at the Grammar school and to writing, 
cyphering and such learning as is proper for a boy of his age. You show that 
it must be too soon to think of any particular studdy as yet but if you and 
Mr. Shaw should think that dancing or any thing else would be proper I 
am no way against it. I have wrote to him that I would deny him no learning 
he should be fond of and am still in the same mind, but the foundation must 
be first laid in the Classicks or he will make a poor figure in anything. I 
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think he improves very little in his writing and fear he is careless of it and 
thinks it a matter of no consequence but beg the favour of you to mention 
it to him that he may attend to it for the future. Austins letter to me has oc- 
casioned an answer from his Mother which I suppose will alarm him a little, 
he never answered her letter to him which she expects he will do. I hear 
that my Cozn. John has got the better of his Law scruples and determines 
to follow that business. I heartily wish him success in it and if he will be 
diligent there is nothing surer as to profit, our Country pays a great sum 
yearly to them and dayly increase. I shall be obliged to you in your next 
letter for your opinion of Austins capacity but let it be true or not at all and 
if you will not do that say nothing. I assure you that giving a true account 
of him will please me very much and I shall take it as a favour. I should 
be glad he would be fond of some business for planting alone is poor doings, 
but with other businesses it will answer very well. I should not be fond of 
putting him to any study he did not like and if he is not fond of his Book 
he may perhaps like Merchandize, if so I would do what I could for him in 
that way altho’ he is young you may discover something of his disposition 
and hope you will inform me as soon as you can, for I suppose you will not 
stay any long time and then I cannot expect so true account as you can give 
me. Your Aunt and Cozn send their Love to you and Johnny tho’ we never 
hear from him we wish him well and all that he can desire himself. Pray 
give my Service to Mr. Shaw, Mrs. Shaw and all the family and let them 
know that we are sensible of all the great services they have done for us and 
that we shall pray for the welfare and prosperity of them all. I am with my 


Love to all Your affectionate Uncle 
John Smith 


Mr. Edward Ambler at Heath ner Wakefield Yorkshire 


en Saturday October the 19, 1751 


Last post Coll Lee writ to us all at our house about the affair between his 
Brother & my daughter.” You will be surprised when I tell you that the 
affair between the two young peopell is at an end. Coll Lee wrot me a long 
letter & tells me he has so great an esteem for m[y] daughter he can not 


33By this date Colonel Thomas Lee was dead so the “Colonel Lee” mentioned here must be his 
oldest son, Philip Ludwell Lee. “Dickie” Lee must be Richard Henry, who was in school at Wake- 
field and who was a close friend of the Ambler boys. The Porteus family had many friends and 
relatives in the Virginia Tidewater so that it would not be at all surprising for the young people 
to form a strong attachment for each other. “E. Porteus” of this letter was probably Edward 


Porteus. The original letter is badly mutilated and very difficult to read. 
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agree to a match which must be very bad for her, as his Brother's fortune 
will only maintain him [alone?] when he is of age & he must goe into some 
bu[siness to im]prove it which will be some years before that [torn] short. 
The coll ixpresses so much regard [torn] in her in all his letters that he says 
he whould be very unhappy & thought very unjust if he did not indever to 
prevent what wod be her destruction & begs I will insist on it being put an 
end [to] & his letters is full of friendship & compliments: to my daughter 
on the occasion, I leve you to judg of the surpris it put us all in pertucler 
the party consarned we received yours by this days post, which tells us you 
cannot come to [Lelyerby?] but when you read this letter & once think what 
Miss Porteus has to say to you before you goe to London sure[ly] you can not 
refuse her ters & what she has to say to you we can not write [&] she has 
some thing of consequence to send to poore Dickie Lee, thearfor begs you will 
spare her one night to be with us at [Lelyerby?] & we will let you see Coll: 
Lees letters which will make you amassd & not in my power to express to 
you what he has wrot to us all about his Brother and his fortune as I depend 
on seeing you tomorrow night at [Lelyerby?] I will not inlarg on that sub- 
ject. As Miss Porteus is near me & begs if you have the least vaile [value] 
for her you will see her before you goe to London as she has something to 
say to you to tell Dick Lee she can not write him, as she does not think to 
writ to him again. Upon my honour we have thot to send by you to him 
we can not converse to [torn] every means but giving to your own hands 
[torn] to Virginia assure you, with your power to keep Dickie Lee in Eng- 
land for many reasons I can give you, when see you, which I hope will be 
to morrow after the recept of this if you come on Sunday you may return 
Monday. You can not losse much time Miss Porteus begs so much to see 
you as the dear friend of Dickie Lee’s, I hardly know what to say only that 
few young men wod deny a young lady’s request on an afair of shuch conse- 


gence to her. I am mii 


yours Sincerely Servant 
E Porteus 


I will write to you when in London when I know where you Lodge 
To Edward Ambler at Heath Wakefield 


Neddy, Virginia, October. 31, 1751 


I have little to add to what I wrote in my last which gave you directions 
to return to Virginia either by way of Leverpool, Bristol or London about 
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September next, if any good ship should be fitting out at that time. If you 
come by way of London which I think will be most agreeable, put your self 
under the Advice and direction of Mr William Bowden and his Partner 
Mr George Farquhar Kinlock* during your residence there (which may be 
about two months,) to whom I now write to assist you with suitable neces- 
sarys whilest you stay there and also for your Voiage; 

Upon your arrival at London apply to my kinswoman Mrs. Hannah Lane 
wife of Captain Isaac Lane who will assist you in procuring a proper place 
to Lodge at, in which she will consult frugality as well as decency, herewith 
you have a letter to her; You must also wait on Mr Edward Athawes with my 
compliments and the enclosed Letter; who will conduct you to your mothers 
next Kinsman Mr James Frauncess to whom I would have you to pay your 
compliments very respectfully. You will observe in my letter to Mr Athawes 
I have desired him to furnish you with thirty or 40 guineas in case you 
should want so much to equip you with decent clothing and necessaries for 
your Voiage hither, but if you take this sum of Mr. Athawes you must be 
the more sparing in what you take of Mr. Bowden. I have left the inclosed 
letters to my friends open for your perusal and to regulate your conduct by, 
afterwards you will put them in their proper covers and seal them before 
you deliver them; they will lay by you some time because you will spend 
the spring and summer months in Visiting the several parts of England I 
before mentioned to You, where I would have you make your observations 
on what is remarkable, but always be mindful] to keep good Company, such 
will be able to assist you in making prudent observations, let not the business 
of Husbandry be below your notice when you happen to fall into conver- 
sation with skillfull Farmers; 

I cannot conclude this letter without mentioning mine and your Mothers 
uneasiness on Your Aunt Shaw’s long forbearance to write and more espe- 
cially on the occasion of Johnny's removal from Heath where I am appre- 
hensive he has not behaved well and therefore nothing could be wrote in 
favour, before you leave Wakefield let me have an account of the real cause 
and motives of his removal together with your opinion whether he is thought 
qualified to enter on the study of the Law, which will require an intense 
application and especially when a man’s bread depends on the Profession; 
Much industry must be used in reading Authors on that subject which are 
very voluminous and much attendance must be given at the Courts to 
observe the practice and methods of proceeding in order to qualifie a man to 
shine in the Profession; Whilest you stay in England lose no opportunity 


34Bowden and Farquhar Kentlock, and the Athawes brothers were great London merchants. 
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of improving yourself in French, converse in that language so often as you 
have opportunity and recommend this advice to your Brother John —1 


remain Dear Neddy Your Loving Father 
Richard Ambler 


Perhaps you may think it not improper to send the letter which is for Cousin 
Hanah Lane before you set off on your journey to London because she may 
have time to provide a Lodging against your coming. If you sent her letter 
put in a cover directed to Mr. Bowden. 


Dear Sir Wakefield, Sunday Night. 22nd December, 1751 


I receivd your kind favour, but have been for sometines not very well, 
that, and the hurrying season has deprived me of that pleasure till now. 
Ime glad your expectations of London are answered. I imagine by this, you 
have seen every corner, I would have you let no curiosity slip your observa- 
tion while you have the opportunity, that you may not have reason when 
your about leaving the place to condemn yourself for disposing of your time 
so much to disadvantage, which is very frequently the case when unguarded, 
Ive had one Instance of that kind myself. Coz Jack Ambler is gone home 
with one Mr. Watson who boards with him at Mr. Greaves, somewhere 
nigh to Notteringham.® Your Cousin Augustine is here, Mr. Beverly will 
go for Virginia about the Middle of next Month, I hope Shaws have supply’d 
your wants ere this, will you be so good as to see them and tell them my 
father wonders he dont hear from them. Your Aunt still thinks your logings 
very Extravagent, thinks if you are free with Mrs. Lane you might advise 
with her and see what she says, unless you think the advantage of being in 
such a family will fully recompense you for that Extraordinary Expense, at 
the rate of 40.00 a year is most monsterous I think for boarding. — have you 
seen the drawing of the Lottery, pray what kind of a bridge is Westminster 
Bridge. I have more and more a desire of seeing London than ever, have you 
yet seen the British Court. I had like to have forgot a Circumstances which 
you mentioned to me in your letter which with first asking your pardon must 
take the Liberty of telling you the Action was a piece of profaness in the 
distribution to them Objects or rather Blood Suckers, I own the intent was 
Meritorious, tho am afraid ill apply'd, for theyre a Company of Indolent 


35Nottingham was some forty or fifty miles to the south. This is the only reference to this phase 
of John Ambler’s life in England. 
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[torn] insolent wretches who make it their Business, to impose upon the 
generous Travollor with all due respects Dear Sir your most 
Affectionate Kinsman 


(To Edward Ambler] John Shaw” 


Neddy Virginia February 28, 1752 


Your letter dated from Wakefield October 28 had fifteen weeks passage 
which occasions the answer to yours later than you might have reasonably 
expected. You was well advised to spend the Winter months at London and 
take the Spring and Summer Seasons for your travels to such Citys and other 
Towns as are most remarkable for their Trade or Manufactures; but these 
travels must be confined to Great Britain only, the circumstances of my 
affairs will not permit me to be at the Expence of a French Journey, other- 
wise I might have indulged your curiosity. The charge which will necessarily 
attend your Brother John’s education in the Law will take away more money 
than I can well spare out of Trade, that which Messrs. Bowden &c fur- 
nisheth you with, is really advanced by them I have no money in their hands, 
I intend however to reimburse them this summer; upon these considerations 
it becomes necessary for you to be frugal in your Expences, the method you 
are advised to of obtaining recommendatory Letters from place to place is 
I think rather to be chosen than to put your self under the conduct of a 
person hired to attend you, which as you observe must occasion an extrava- 
gant expence; I am the more desirous of your travelling and being made 
acquainted with our Mother Country, because I, my self have seen so little 
of it; I had it not in my power to be at the Expence. We cannot so well judge 
of your Aunte Shaw’s ill timed frugallity as you call it. She is better ac- 
quained with my circumstances and knows to what length I can goe; She 
knows that I have lanched out in Yours and your Brothers Education, rather 
above than below my ability. You must not travel with any considerable 
sum about you because of robbery, it is better to get leave of Messrs. Bowden 
and Farquhar Kinlock to allow you to drawn on them from the places where 
your money happens to fall short for such small sums as your Expences may 
there amount to. You do not mention whether you are in Mr. Bowdens 
Familie or whether you have taken some other prevate Lodging, the latter 
I would recommend to you, because at the latter end of the Year I shall 
order Johny to London before your coming away, and whilest you stay there 


36Son of William and Mary Shaw. 
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may both lodge together; I don’t take upon me to choose what Place you 
shall visit. I leave it to your own choice and Mr. Bowden's Advice; I think 
those Places where the bulk of the Royal Navy are, should not excape your 
notice. As to the manner of your travelling perhaps it may be more expen- 
sive to keep a horse at a Livery Stabel (because it is a constant charge) than 
to pay the Expence of a Stage Coach when you remove to any Place, for 
when your Journey is over the charge is at an end as to Coach hire. As I 
don’t expect you will always be on the Road, let your leisure hours be em- 
ployed on some good Authors and make your self acquainted with the Pub- 
lick occurances of foreign Nations from the Publick papers. I have not any 
thing now to add. I shall have occasion to write about two months hence, 
inclosed is a Letter from your Mother and your Aunt. I am 
Your Lovin Father 
Richard Ambler 


My Neighbour Mr. John Norton has wrote to his Partner Mr. Flowerview 
of London to shew You his civility to which shew a proper regard. 
To Edward Ambler, London 


Dear [Brother] Wakefield, March 26, 1752 


[Torn] which as myself is very sorry you should be under any apprentions 
of your sons conduct, I will assure you I never found thay was guilty of any 
sort of vice and I believe they are both very sober young men: Mr. Clark 
gives Johnny a very great character that he is a very good scholar and a very 
ingenious young man fit for any business, and takes a great deal of pains in 
his study: You blame us for not writing which I much wonder at, for I have 
writ several letters within this year which I think has not reached your 
hands. I cannot say a deal for my spouse for he thought if my self or my 
son writ it would be the same: Mr. spouse and my self writ about this Sub- 
ject three weeks agoe and was sent to Hull and the Ship happened to be 
sailed before they gott thair but I had sent one before to Mr. Wellfitt which 
I hope you will receive: I hope Mr. Beverly and you will consult what to do 
with Johnny if to goe to the University for 2 years before he goes to London 
and then I believe he will desire to goe to the temple. I dar say he will have 
a spirit to have the best Education. 

We are very sorry we must not have the pleasure of seeing my Nephew 
Edward Before he leaves England. I did expect it when he left us: but he 
tells us you have ordered him home and shall goe on board in a fort night. 
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I wish him a good voage and happy meeting I hope he will be a comfort 


to you. I remain your most affectinate 
Sister 
Mary Shaw 


[To Richard and Elizabeth Ambler, Yorktown, Va:] 


Wakefield, March the 26, 1752 
Dear [Neddy] 

It would be a great pleasure to me to receive a letter from you which I 
expected from you at your return to London or to your Unkle or one of the 
family: you cannot think what trouble and uneasiness it has given me: 
you could but be sensible what a great valle [value?] I had for you: so conse- 
quently you might think it would be a satisfaction to me to hear from you 
that I might know you was well. I have been in continuall fear for you: 
fear you should be kild with some highway men or by some other mis- 
fortune: I am troubled to think I must never see you nomore: but I hope it 
will be for your good and the comfort of yor father and mother and all your 
friends I wish you a safe voyage: I doubt Mr. Beverly has a bad one here. 
has been bad winds Mrs. Beverly has had a letter from him at Bellfast in 
Ireland thay was obliged to putt in their: he writ word that he see you att 
Capt. Wards and four other gentlemen just as they were a going to take 
shiping: Mrs. Beverly has got a bad cough she has kept her room a month 
I fear it will be too hard for her: Jackie Shaw is ill in bed he is much troubled 
that he cannot write to you butt a letter from you will very much revive him. 
Your Cousn Austine is here and is very well. he designs sending some 
presents to his sisters so pray send us word if they will be in time. if he 
send a little box by the curier next week if thay sett out on Thursday next 
the 2nd of April: I would have you write to your Unkle. He [thinks?] it 
very ill you should not let him know how you have spend your time. I hope 
you will take care of one side of this and give it to your father. I am Dear 
Neddy your most Affectionat Ant 

Mary Shaw 


Jackie Shaw gives his love to you. 


To Edward Ambler 
At Messrs. Bowden’s & Farguher Kinlock Merchts in London 
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Sir Edinburgh Dec: 19, 1752 


I should think myself guilty of the greatest Breach of Gratitude if I omit- 
ted the first Opportunity of returning you my sincere Thanks for those many 
Favours I have received from yourself & Family while at Wakefield & to 
perform my Promise of writing to you at my Arrival here. You will expect 
perhaps a succinct Account of my Journey & Adventures hither, but as it 
will only be a Repetion of a Variety of Troubles & Inconveniences, proceed- 
ing from the Badness of Houses, Incommodiousness of Inns, & Inclemency 
of Weather, let it suffice to tell you, that after a Fatigue of two Days & a 
half from Weatherby, I reached Edinburgh, where I was received by my 
good Friends Mr. Farquahar with a great Deal of Civility. The old Gentle- 
man is a wholesale Hardware-man, a very great Dealer & his Son who was 
Partner with Mr. Bowden lives upon the Estate, upon which Account he 
changed his Name. They have introduced us to Mr. Stewart & Mr. Macken- 
zie two of the Professors under whose care I am plac’d, but as I have not yet 
been much in their Company can give you no Account how I like them. 
My Father was extreamly out in his Calculation when he imagin’d that 
60£ a Year would be sufficient for my Maintence in This Place, for upon 
my consulting Mr. Farquhar & Mr. Stewart upon it they say that it is im- 
possible with the greatest Frugality to live for less than 100 pr ann. For the 
Gentleman that I am to board with is to have 4of£ a year for that besides 
particular fees to the Professors. I am at present lodged in a little room 
which I have taken for a week, till my other lodging is ready, I remain with 
my duty to Aunt & love to Cousins Your 


Affectionate Nephew 
John Ambler 


I find this a very Dear Place like it not. 


Direct for me to the Care of Mr. James Farquhar over against The Luckey 
Booths in Edinburgh. 


To Mr. William Shaw Senr. In Wakefield Yorkshire Turn at Ferry bridge 
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JUDGE EDMUND WINSTON’S MEMOIR 
OF PATRICK HENRY 


by Rosert DoutHat Meape* 


Durinc the late eighteenth century there was a small “English” church in 
Lynchburg, something of an oddity in the Quaker community. A one-story 
wooden structure, eighteen by twenty-four feet, it contained two “special” 
pews occupied by local worthies. One of these gentlemen was a now-forgotten 
Revolutionary officer, the other, Judge Edmund Winston.' Judge Winston 
was not only a first cousin of Patrick Henry but a longtime friend with 
peculiarly close associations. More than a village Hampden, Winston was 
an ardent Revolutionary patriot,’ a state legislator,’ prosecuting attorney,* 
and judge of the General Court.’ As early as 1781, he had earned enough 
local prominence for Mr. Jefferson to record in his Notes on the State of 
Virginia that lead from western Virginia was loaded on the boats at “Lynch’s 
ferry, or Winston’s, on James river”:® and a generation later, the Judge 
crowned his career, for our purposes, by winning the hand of Mrs. Dorothea 
Dandridge Henry.’ 

Appointed an executor of Patrick Henry’s estate,* and reportedly asked by 
Henry to look after his widow,’ the conscientious Judge did a thorough job 


*Dr. Meade is professor of history at Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Virginia. 

1W. Asbury Christian, Lynchburg and Its People (Lynchburg, 1900), pp. 25, 26; Rosa Faulkner 
Yancey, Lynchburg and Its Neighbors (Richmond, 1935), p. 38. 

*For evidence of Winston's patriotic activity during the Revolution see William and Mary 
Quarterly, ser. 2, VIII, 123; Calendar of Virginia State Papers, ed. William P. Palmer et el 
(Richmond, 1875-1893), I, 272; and Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, XXXIII, 
402-403, hereafter cited as VMHB. 

3VMHB, XXXIII, 402-403; Debates and Other Proceedings of the Convention of Virginia 
Convened at Richmond, ...1788...taken in shorthand by David Robertson (Richmond, 1805), 
especially pp. 467 et seq.; Earl G. Swem and John W. Williams, A Register of the General Assem- 
bly of Virginia, 1776-1918, ... (Richmond, 1918), p. 447. 

4Campbell County Order Book, vol. III, pp. 65, 185. The Order Book indicates that he was 
ae attomey sometime during 1787-1788. He had — held the same position in 

ford County, at least in 1777 (Bedford County Order Book, vol. VI, p- 119). 

5He was elected by joint ballot of the General Assembly on June 28, 1788, and retired in 1813. 
Calendar of State Papers, IV, 461, and Bulletin of the Virginia State Library, X, 59. 

Thomas Jefferson, Notes on the State of Virginia, m William Peden (Chapel Hill, 1955), 


27. 
. 7George Morgan, The True Patrick Henry (Philadelphia, 1907), P- 457. In an inventory of 


the Patrick Henry estate on September 11, 1802, the former Mrs. Henry is referred to as Mrs. 

Winston Cibid., p. 473). She had been married the previous June (Catherine Lindsay Knorr, 

compiler, Marriage Bonds and Ministers’ Returns of Charlotte County, Virginia, 1764-1815 [Pine 

Bluff?, Ark., 1951], p. 92). 
8Henry will at Charlotte Courthouse and copy in Morgan, Henry, pp. 455-459- 
SThis seems a likely story but I cannot document it. 
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by marrying her only three years after Henry's death. To be sure, there is 
a family tradition that she married him for reasons of “convenience,” but we 
will not probe into such delicate matters.'? As Dolly's second husband, he 
was in an even more strategic position to write his recollections of Henry, 
printed in the following pages. These memoirs, in a lingering age of de- 
bunkers, have now assumed an interest and significance which was hardly 
anticipated. 

Judge Winston’s name is commemorated in Lynchburg today only by 
little-known Winston Ridge Road, which I followed" in its obscure mean- 
derings until stopped by a wire barrier near the James River and a sign 
bearing the legend: “Asprrin Acres. No Trespassinc.” But Winston's 
memoirs were esteemed by William Wirt as one of the best sources of infor- 
mation for his early Henry biography.” It is only in late years that they 
have been criticized by writers who question traditional sources of informa- 
tion on Henry and the historical personage thus revealed. 

This criticism is part of a historical movement stemming largely from the 
debunkers of the disillusioned period after World War I. Although some of 
the research by the anti-Henry writers is what may kindly be termed the 
galloping variety, the motivation is usually admirable. There has been a 
healthful examination of old shibboleths. And yet even a founding father 
is entitled to be judged on the actual evidence. Since Judge Winston's 
memoirs have helped to form the popular image of Patrick Henry, now being 
reappraised, I shall state Winston’s qualifications for writing them, then 
offer the real proof of the pudding — the hitherto unpublished manuscript. 
The reader can then form his own opinion of its historical value. 

Judge Winston was born in 1745 and did not die until 1818." In a full 
life, which embraced the eras of the French and Indian War, the American 
and French Revolutions, and Mr. Jefferson’s own democratic movement, he 
saw some strange and wonderful things. And not the least of them was the 
rise of his ne’er-do-well young cousin, Pat Henry, to become a great man 
of the age." Returning today to his former Chestnut Hill plantation, the 


WMorgan, Henry, pp. 457, 473- Data from Mrs. P. F. Tuck, Richmond, a descendant of Patrick 
and Dorothea Henry through their daughter, Sarah Butler Scott, who lived at Seven Islands, near 
Brookneal, where Dorothea died. 

11In February 1960. 

12John P. Kennedy, Memoirs of the Life of William Wirt, Attorney-General of the United 
States (Philadelphia, 1849), I, 142. The manuscript of Judge Winston’s recollections of Henry 
is in the Henry Papers, Library of Congress. These papers and the Wirt Papers in this library 
contain much information on Wirt’s sources and methods in writing the Henry biography. For an 
indication of the type of queries sent by Wirt to certain former Henry associates see Morgan, 
Henry, pp. 431 et seq. and especially p. 434. 

IV MEB. V, 206. He died on — 18, 1818 (Richmond Enquirer, September 8, 1818). 

14For the Winston-Henry relationship see VMHB, V, 206-207; Robert Douthat Meade, Patrick 
Henry, Patriot in the Making (Philadelphia and New York, 1957), especially pp. 53, 64-65. 
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urbane judge would probably be pleased to note that the low grounds over 
which his tobacco hogsheads were rolled to the long bateaux"* are now teem- 
ing with the brick buildings, smokestacks and woodpiles of a progressive 
industrial plant.’® For in 1789 he had himself been given permission by the 
Campbell County court to build a water gristmill on the approximate site,"’ 
and at one time he had warehouses there or nearby.” 

But there is one thing that would surely surprise, even amaze, the experi- 
enced judge. This would be to find that certain historians are, even inferen- 
tially, questioning his qualifications as an authority on old “Pahtrick.” For 
as Winston might have asked with due modesty, Who was better equipped 
at the time to write a memoir of Henry’s whole career? 

Indeed, beside Winston’s close personal relationship with Henry, there 
were other family connections — so many that the example seemed conta- 
gious. Winston's son, George was married to Henry’s oldest child by Doro- 
thea Dandridge, the beautiful Dorothea Spotswood Henry of the Sharples’ 
portrait.'? In his will dated November 20, 1798, only seven months before 
his death, Henry appointed his “friends” Edmund and George D. Winston 
as two of his three executors.” There were still more family and personal 
ties as we shall presently explain. When William Wirt sought data for his 
biography of Henry, he was at pains to get information from Edmund Win- 
ston, with answers to specific questions." Dorothea Henry Winston was 
still living, it is true, but she was Patrick’s second wife, only a twenty-year- 
old girl at the outbreak of the Revolution.” Good helpmeet as she was to 
him, there were certain barriers of sex, age, and experience which she could 
never completely cross with her older and somewhat reticent husband. This 
was the late eighteenth century when even favored wives were more careful 
than today not to question the words and deeds of their lords and masters. 
Dolly is not known to have forwarded any reminiscences of Henry directly 
to Wirt. But, now married to Judge Winston, she must have checked and 
amplified the judge’s own recollections, especially from the year of her mar- 
riage to Henry in 1777 until his death in 1799. 


15Christian, Lynchburg, pp. 21, 22, 37. For interesting data on the bateaux, see John D. Capron, 
“From Canoe to Packet Boat,” Iron Worker, Autumn 1959, pp. 1-13. 

16The Mead Corporation. 

170n November 3, 1789, Winston was given ission to build a water gristmill near the 
mouth of Fishing Creek on his own lands. Exmpbell County Order Book, vol. III, p. 258. 

18Journals of the Council of the State of Virginia, ed. H. R. McIlwaine and Wilmer L. Hall 
(Richmond, 1931- ), I, 211 COctober 23, 1776), 

19V MHB, V, 206-207; Morgan, Henry, p. 402 an tograp portrait on oppo- 
site page. George and Dorothea a al on ios 3, 1795 CKnorr, Marriage Bonds and 
Ministers’ Returns of Charlotte County, x 92). 

2Henry will, Charlotte Courthouse; Morgan, Henry, p. 457. 

21See note 12. 

22Her tombstone inscription at Red Hill states that she was born in 1755. 
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These recollections had been delivered to Wirt by 1805, only six years 
after Henry’s death. In a letter early that year to Mrs. Wirt, he speaks of 
being “interrupted by Judge Prentiss, who came into my room to look at the 
miniature of Patrick Henry, which had been sent to me by Judge Winston, 
and to read a very interesting narrative of P. H. by the same gentleman. 
Mr. Winston’s story is a hundred times better told than either—— or —’s.”” 

Besides his own longtime association with Henry, Winston could draw on 
the recollections of Henry's great brood of children, so many indeed that a 
descendant wrote a poem contending that Henry should have been called 
the father of his country instead of Washington!* From a number of these 
children Winston must have heard tales of their revered and kindly father. 

From Winston's childhood in Henry’s native Hanover until his old age, 
his career was interwoven with that of Patrick Henry. With few close rela- 
tives in America on his paternal side, Henry was thrown the more closely 
with his mother’s Winston clan, including his first cousin, Edmund, only 
nine years his junior. Edmund’s father, Patrick’s uncle, was William 
“Langloo” Winston, famed hunter, Indian fighter and untutored orator who 
seems to have had a definite influence on his career.” Edmund Winston's 
mother, too, was a Henry relative, Sarah Dabney, as was Edmund’s first wife, 
Alice Winston.” 

By 1768 Winston had followed the trek to the Piedmont frontier but he 
is nevertheless listed as one of Henry’s legal clients.” After the publication 
about this time of Blackstone’s Commentaries, Winston became one of the 
Virginia subscribers.” In 1776 he was one of a group of influential Vir- 
ginians appointed as commissioners to deal with claimants to some former 
Indian lands.” During the Revolution he was established at his Chestnut 
Hill estate, about two miles below Lynch’s Ferry on the James River. The 
old frame house” is now destroyed, the graveyard a tangle of trees and under- 
brush; but the bluff nearby still offers an elegant view of the James as it 
winds eastward toward the Tidewater. At Chestnut Hill, especially after 
he became a judge of the General Court, Winston seems to have lived com- 
fortably and entertained with an open hand. We may be amused today at 
an antiquated rhyme declaiming that 


Kennedy, Wirt, I, 142. 

2#Henry Aylett Sampson, Sonnets and Other Poems (New York, 1920), p. 122. 

23M: , Henry, especially pp. 53, 64-65; VMHB, V, 206-207. 

26VMHB, V, 206-207. 

27Henry Account Book, 1768, p. 15, with reference to Edmund Winston, Bedford. The Account 
Book is in the Valentine Museum, Richmond. 

28William and Mary Quarterly, ser. 2, I, 183-185. 

29Calendar Virginia State Papers, I, 272. 

30R. H. Early, Campbell Chronicles and Family Sketches . . . (Lynchburg, 1927), p. 67. 
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“He kept a brave old mansion 
At a beautiful old rate, 

With good old porter to relieve 
The old poor at his gate.” 


Yet the judge must have lived at Chestnut Hill “like a fine old English 
gentleman.” ‘The intermarriage of two daughters with sons of Colonel John 
Cabell and one son with Henry’s daughter increased its attraction for a 
gregarious clan.” 

Patrick Henry must have stopped over on occasion with his friends and 
relatives at Chestnut Hill when living at one of his plantations nearby® or 
visiting his relatives at Winton in adjacent Amherst County. Winton was 
the home of Colonel Samuel Meredith and his wife Jane, Henry’s sister. 
Henry’s mother (nee Sarah Winston) lived at Winton in her last years, and 
there she was buried in the family graveyard.* 

Just how closely Edmund Winston was associated with the Winton family 
is indicated by the will of Sarah Henry, on file at the Amherst courthouse. In 
this will, dated March 12, 1784, she appointed “My worthy freind [sic] 
Edmund Winston” as one of her executors, along with Patrick Henry and 
William Christian. The will was presented by Winston at Amherst court 
over a year later and duly recorded. That same year Governor Patrick Henry, 
in accordance with a recommendation, appointed Winston one of the gentle- 
men to propose field officers for the Campbell County militia.* Further 
proof of his superior qualities was given in 1785 when Governor Henry at 
the request of the Privy Council, tried, though unsuccessfully, to get him to 
serve as judge of the Supreme Court in Kentucky.* Two years later he was 
made a judge of the General Court, and he was a presiding judge in one of 
Henry's celebrated murder cases. That Judge Winston could in his official 
capacity temper justice with mercy is indicated by his appeal in 1792 on 
behalf of one Isaac Van Miter [sic]. The poor man had been condemned to 
die for horse stealing, but Winston endorsed a plea for mercy because of 
extenuating circumstances.” 


41For the antiquated rhyme, with the connected data on Chestnut Hill and the Winston-Cabell 
marriages, see Margaret C. Cabell, Sketches and Recollections of Lynchburg, by the Oldest Inhabi- 
tant (Richmond, 1858), pp. 220-225. 

32After his retirement as governor, Henry lived near Ham np in Prince Edward County, 
at Long Island in Campbell ( County, and Red Hill in Charlotte ty. 

33Tombstone data. 

¥4Letter to Governor Henry, March 4, 1785, Executive Papers, Virginia State Library. 

35Journals of the Council of the State of Virginia, III, er om 

%See note 5. Roane Memoir in Morgan, Henry, p. 445, for account of the Holland murder case 
in Botetourt County. 

37Calendar of Virginia State Papers, V, 533-534- 
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We get an impression of the Winston-Henry relationship about this time 
in some family news and chit-chat by Henry's daughter, Martha Catharina. 
In a letter to one of her sisters early in 1794, Martha Catharina, spoke of 
“Mama” having a fine boy to be named Winston and of the forthcoming 
marriage of Judge Winston’s daughter Alice. A somewhat sophisticated 
young lady of thirteen, Martha Catharina mentioned that she had already 
attended one Lynchburg ball and was planning to be present at another, 
along with her sister Sally, age fourteen.” Chaperonage was in order, and 
doubtless could be provided by one of the ladies at Chestnut Hill. The 
family ties were further strengthened by the marriage of a second daughter 
of Judge Winston to Dr. George Cabell, Patrick Henry's friend and physi- 
cian. It was Dr. Cabell who in 1799 ministered to Henry in his dying hours 
at Red Hill.” 

A generation later, on August 18, 1818, Judge Winston died at Cabell’s 
residence, Point of Honor, in Lynchburg. The obituary in the Richmond 
Enquirer noted that he had served with distinction as judge of the circuit 
court of the district for many years, then added “for his public services and 
private virtues he received the esteem of a numerous acquaintance and his 
death will be universally regretted.” 

Dolly Henry Winston continued to live until] 1831." She died on Feb- 
ruary 19 at Seven Islands, the home of her daughter on the Staunton River 
just south of Brookneal. There was a freshet in the river, so the story goes, 
and it was not until later that her body was carried across the river to Red 
Hill and buried beside Patrick Henry in a tomb which bears this inscription: 
“Dorothea Dandridge wife of Patrick Henry.” The family tradition is that 
she specifically requested to be buried in the Henry graveyard and under 
the Henry name.* 

Judge Winston, who had been her husband for many years and a father 
to her children, did not get bare mention on her tombstone. Such is the 
hazard of marrying the widow of a famous man! I hope, however, that this 
sketch will help rescue him from oblivion. He deserves a kindly word if 
only for his courage in marrying a widow with eight living children and his 


38Martha Catharina Henry to “Dear Sister,” probably her half-sister, Mrs. Spencer Roane (Anne 
Henry), January 30, 1794, Henry Family Papers, Virginia State a For birth date of 
Martha Catharina Henry, see photograph of page from Henry family bible in Morgan, Henry, 


. 406. 
Cabell, Recollections, p. 220 et seq.; Morgan, Henry, p. 425 et - 
g Press. 


*Richmond Enquirer, tember 8, 1818, quoting the Lynchbur. 

“From inscription on tombstone at Red Hill; see also Richmond Religious Herald, March 4, 
1831. 

#Information given me by the following Henry descendants: the late Yuille Henry, of Brook- 
neal; Mrs. P. F. Tuck, of Richmond; and . E. D. Tinsley, of Holcomb Rock. 
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troubles with a ready-made family. They included the younger Henry boys 
— spirited lads whom Patrick, I fear, had been too old and worn to disci- 
pline properly. Young Nathaniel Henry was suspended at New London 
Academy and Hampden-Sydney and even denied admission to Drury Lacy 
School. Not content with these academic misadventures, he got into hot 
water at Washington College (now Washington and Lee University) by 
calling the soup “slop,” threatening the steward, and alleging that there were 
“flees” [sic] in the bread. Professor Crenshaw, who recounts these student 
misdeeds, notes that the “flees” were probably weevils.* In any event, it 
takes little imagination for us to picture Judge Winston as he stole time from 
his judicial labors to take what were then no easy journeys to Lexington or 
elsewhere in the effort to extricate young Nathaniel from his difficulties. 
Numerous contacts of the Washington College authorities with the worthy 
judge may explain why another of the Henry boys is listed in the Washing- 
ton and Lee alumni records as not Edward Winston Henry, his legal name, 
but as Edmund Winston Henry. The judge had to take on such troubles of 
stepsons when he was of an age that deserved more peace and quiet. And 
that these troubles afforded no easy solution is further indicated by the fact 
that young Edward’s college career is officially recorded in truncated form 
(as only during 1807-1808).“ 

Whatever Judge Winston’s other difficulties, the value of his Henry 
memoirs have not been seriously questioned or even considered until recent 
years. Henry biographers then began to be criticized for allegedly relying 
too much on the memories of old men seeking to recall after many years 
details of Henry’s life that they had observed. The case must stand or fall 
upon the record. First, there is the question of whether these memoirists 
were actually old men, and if so, whether they were still clear minded. 
William Wirt’s biography of Henry did not appear until 1817, and it may 
be mistakenly assumed that he secured his Henry memoirs shortly before- 
hand. Actually, Wirt had worked on the biography for some twelve years,” 


in moments eked out from a busy law practice. The Henry recollections 


#3From an amusing chapter (III) of General Lee’s oo. by Ollinger R. Crenshaw. This 
definitive history of Washington and Lee University is now ing prepared for publication, and 
the excerpt was kindly lent me by Professor Crenshaw through Professor Allen W. Moger. 

“4Washington and Lee University Alumni Directory, 1749-1949 (Lexington, 1949), p. 123; 
data generously provided by Professor Allen W. Moger; Morgan, Henry, opp. p. 406. 

William Wirt, Sketches of the Life and Character of Patrick Henry (Philadelphia, 1817). 

In the preface of his biography (reprint 1852 of revised edition), Wirt ks of conceiving 
his biographical project in the summer of 1805 and refers to material coll for him, evidently 
about this time. Nathaniel Pope was getting data for Wirt from 7, ese as early as May 
1805. See George Dabney manuscript in Henry Papers, Library of Congress, with attached note 


to Pope, May 14, 1805; Preface to Wirt, Henry, as listed in note 45. 
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which I used had mostly been given Wirt about 1805*’— thus he acquired 


the Winston memoirs when Winston was about sixty years old, not, say, in 
1815 when he was seventy. Judge Winston did not retire from the bench 
until 1813, about eight years after he prepared the Henry memoirs, and 
there is no available evidence that the retirement was then due to any mental 
debility. 

Besides Winston, then about sixty, my chief sources for the memoirs 
were Henry’s brother-in-law, Samuel Meredith; and his son-in-law, Spencer 
Roane. Meredith was apparently about seventy-four years old when he 
gave his few pages of memoirs to Wirt through Judge William H. Cabell; 
Spencer Roane apparently about forty-four.” Thus the average age of these 
so-called old men was about sixty, much younger than many of the most 
brilliant and successful men of history when still in their prime. Other 
contemporaries of Henry wrote reminiscences, chiefly letters of memoranda, 
which I used to the limited degree advisable. These reminiscences were by 
men whose age averaged in the late sixties, and as a group the memoirists 
averaged in the mid-sixties.™ 

Two of the principal Henry memoirs which I employed, those by Samuel 
Meredith and Spencer Roane, are published in substantial form in George 
Morgan’s Patrick Henry; the other by Judge Winston is printed below.” By 
comparing the three memoirs” it will be seen that none covers more than 
twenty printed pages and one less than four, that they are factual accounts 
and, being answers to somewhat similar queries from William Wirt, are 
largely repetitive in their biographical details. In such memoirs, one cannot 
find very much material for a two-volume biography. In a total of about 
thirty printed pages for the Roane, Meredith, and Winston memoirs, only 


47Wirt, Henry, Preface; Henry Papers and Wirt Papers, Library of Congress. 

Bulletin of Virginia State Library, X, 59. 

Meredith died mber 22, 1808, in his seventy-seventh year (Richmond Enquirer, January 
19, 1809; Morgan, Henry, ially p. 431). 

Roane was born on April 4, 1762 (VMHB, V, 89-90). Data in the Preface to Wirt, Henry; 
internal evidence from the Roane Memoir in the Henry Papers, and Notes on Pope's Narrative, a 
memo by S. R. [Spencer Roane] in the Henry Papers, all seem to indicate that Roane’s recollecti 
were secured about the same time as those of Winston and Dabney. 

5!There were other contemporaries of Henry whose reminiscences I employed in ial instances 
and to the limited degree that seemed advisable. These men included Thomas Jefferson, George 
Dabney, Paul Carrington, and St. George Tucker. Of them the oldest when supplying the memoirs 
was Paul Carrington, then eighty-two but —? reful with his facts, chiefly relating to the Stamp 
Act debate; the youngest was St. George Tucker, then apparently in the early fifties (born 1752). 
Meade, ~— - pp- 90-91. Paul Carrington and St. George Tucker in the Dictionary of American 
Biography. Thomas Jefferson sent Wirt a lengthy memoir of Henry in 1805 when Jefferson was 
sixty-two, also several letters about Henry in 1814-1816. This material is printed in the Pennsyl- 
vania Magazine of History and Biogrerhy, XXXIV, 385-418. 

52The original manuscript which I have used is in the Henry Papers, Library of Congress. 
33The Meredith and Roane memoirs are also in the Henry Papers, Library of Congress. 
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about twelve pages cover Henry’s life to 1775, the period of my first volume 
on Henry. In fact, Spencer Roane states that he did not know Henry per- 
sonally until 1783.* The various memoirs will be more valuable for my 
second and final volume on Henry, but I must turn chiefly to other sources — 
public records, letters, diaries, newspapers, and various voluminous though 
scattered items. 

In any event, the disputed Roane and Meredith memoirs have been 
printed as noted and those by Judge Winston are appended below for critical 


examination. 


EDMUND WINSTON’S MEMOIR 


Patrick Henry the Second Son of John & Sarah Henry, was born the 
29th of May 1736, in Hanover County at the Place which is now the Seat 
of Judge Lyons.* His Father was a Scotch Gentleman, of very consider- 
able (a)* literary Attainments: and had been for some Years Surveyor of 
Hanover County, and Colonel of the Militia. After his Marriage he lived 
on the Estate acquired With his Wife, without engaging in any other 
Business.” Mr Henry’s Mother was the Daughter of Isaac Winston, a 
reputable Planter in the County. She had been married before to a Mr 
Syme, who died leaving her a Widow, with one Son. Col. Henry died in 


1770™ [one line blurred] 


60 


Mr Henry was never sent to a School,” however he i under the 


Direction of his Father, an imperfect (b) Knowledge of the latin Language, 
and he lived in the Family till his Marriage, except about a Year, that he 
was employed as an Assistant in a retail Store (c) 

In May 1754," at the Age of eighteen he married the Daughter of Mr 
John Shelton, a Planter living in the Neighborhood; and soon "oe removed 
to a smal] Farm, and other Property given him, by his Father, and Father in 
Law. Here he was obliged to labour with his own Hands, to obtain a scanty 
Support for his Family. 


54Morgan, Henry, P- 435- 

Pr ey, about eight miles north of Richmond and about the same distance east of Hanover 
rthouse. 

56The letters, “Ca)” here and those following, refer to queries about Henry given or sent to Win- 
ston by William Wirt. 

7This is not strictly accurate. See references in Meade, Henry, to John Henry’s teaching, map- 
making, and other noteworthy, if not usually engrossing, business. 

S8John Henry died about February 1, 1773 (Meade, Henry, p. 301). 

59The best evidence is that Henry when under ten obtained some sketchy training at a “common 
English school” (Meade, Henry, p. 52, quoting Meredith Memoir). Meredith was about Henry's 
age and closer to him in early youth than Winston. 

Henry received a better education than this statement indicates. See discussion in Meade, 
Henry, chap. IV. 

61The Meredith Memoir, a more exact source for Henry’s early years, states that Henry was 
married in the fall of 1754. This is also the family tradition given me by William R. Shelton. See 
also Meade, Henry, p. 79. 
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In the Year 1758, he engaged in Merchandise, which he continued but 
a short Time; and this Adventure nearly ruined him. 

In the Winter of 1760, he obtained a Licence to practice Law, after six 
weeks reading of such Books as he could borrow, without other Assistance 

He may be considered to have been at this Time, a virtuous young Man, 
unconscious of the Power of his own Mind; in very narrow Circumstances, 
making a last Effort to supply the wants of his Family. 

He was not distinguished at the Bar for near four Years. It will be recol- 
lected the Stipends to the Ministers of the Church of England were in Vir- 
ginia levied on the People in Tobacco. The crop of 1758 was so scanty that 
the Price of this Article rose to 50/ per Cent [hundred] Weight; about thrice 
the usual Rate. The Legislature passed an Act, directing the pay to be made 
in Money at the Rate of 16/8 per Cent [hundred]. The royal Assent was not 
obtained to this Act. A Minister instituted a Suit to recover the Difference 
between this Rate, and the actual Value; the Suit came on to be tried in 
Hanover County Court, in the Fall of 1763, and Mr Henry was Counsel 
for the Defendants. The Question was whether the Act had the Force of 
a Law, before it was assented to by the King. Mr Henry in his Argument, 
insisted on the mutual obligation between the King, and his People; that 
the delaying his Assent to this Act, was an Instance of Misrule, and Neglect 
of the Interests of the Colony, which made it necessary they should provide 
for their own Safety, by adhering to the Direction of the Act. The Jury 
found for the Defendants. I believe in this Suit he gave the first Indication 
of superior Talents. I was [not] present, but a few Days after, Col Henry 
mentioned it to me in nearly the following Words: “Patrick spoke in this 
Cause for near an Hour, without Hesitation or Embarrassment, and in a 
Manner that surprised me, and shewed himself well informed on a Subject, 
of which I did not think he had any Knowledge.” Soon afterwards a Pro- 
fessor in Wm & Mary College published some Strictures on this Proceeding, 
in which he mentioned Mr Henry as an obscure Attorney®™ 

In 1764 he attended the Committee of Privileges, as Counsel in a con- 
tested Election to the House of Burgesses. Some Time after, a Member of 
the House, speaking to me of this Occurance, observed he had for a Day 
or two observed an ill dressed Young Man sauntering in the Lobby, that he 
seemed to be a Stranger to every Body, and he had not the Curiosity to in- 


62Other evidence is that Henry studied law from a month to nine months (Meade, Henry, 
P 


95). 
8SThis is a clear resumé of the Parson’s Cause. Colonel Henry’s comments are not available in 
the usual sources of data on the case. See Meade, Henry, chap. VIII. 
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quire his Name, but that attending when the Case of the contested Election 
came on before the Committee, he was surprized to find this same Person 
was Counsel for one of the Parties, and still more so, when he delivered an 
Argument superior to any Thing he had ever heard™ 

In Winter of 1765 Mr Henry was elected a Member for Louisa County, 
to which he had just before removed, and attended the Session in the follow- 
ing May. I have been told he took no Part in the Business of the House, 
till he presented several Resolutions expressing in clear Terms, Objections 
to the Stamp Act. Those Resolutions and the Speech with which he ushered 
them into the House, are well remembered. I understood from him, he 
communicated the Resolutions to only two Members before they were offered 
to the House. These were (I think) John Fleming Member for Cumberland, 
and George Johnston for Fairfax. 

The Members that I recollect as the most distinguished at that Period, 
were Mr Robinson Speaker, Peyton Randolph Attorney General, Landon 
Carter, Benjamin Harrison, Richard Bland, Edmund Pendleton, Richard 
Henry Lee. Except the two last named, these were Men of very ordinary 
Talents, but derived great Influence from their Stations, their [?] Wealth, 
and Connections. 


In 1766, the Treasurer of the Colony died; and Mr Henry supported the 
Proposition to separate the Speaker’s Chair, from the Treasury, the offices 
being till that Time united in the same Person: he also joined in promoting 
an Enquiry into the Conduct of the late Treasurer, who was supposed to 
have misapplied the public Money to a great Amount. 

In 1769 he went to the Bar of the [Gene]ral Court. The Profits of his 
Practice must have [?] been very moderate, for about this Time [torn] he 
thought his property was [torn] [blurred] worth nor more than £1 400, add- 
ing [torn or illegible] He entered here into a Competition with [?] Mr 
Pendleton, the Attorney General John Randolph, Mr Wythe, Mr Nicholas, 
Mr Mercer and Mr Jefferson, all of them Men of Eminence in their Pro- 
fession. It will perhaps be admited that in Reasoning on general Principles, 
he did not lose in a Comparison with any Man, and I never heard that he 
betrayed a Want of legal Knowledge. It will naturally be asked, how was 
this possible? to which I can only answer, that without much Labor, he 
acquired that Information; which in the Case of other Men is the Result 
of painful Research (e)® 

*4Winston is the best source I have found for certain details of the contested election. 


65There is some reason for believing that Henry devoted more — than this indicates to his 
legal cases in later years. I shall discuss the question, after further analysis, in my second volume. 
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He continued a Member for Louisa till he was in the Year 1770, elected 
for Hanover, and shortly after removed to the County.® He represented 
this County till the Year 1775, and was a Member of the first and Second 
Congress. [torn] the latter Part of 1775, he was appointed [torn] first Vir- 
ginia Regiment. Retain[ing this position] for a few Months, he [torn] for 
Hanover County, into [torn] [blurred] to the Declaration of [torn] By his 
Conduct in Relation to the Stamp Act, and in the following Year, Mr. 
Henry had exposed himself to the Dislike of Men of great Influence in this 
County. He was reproached on Account of his Poverty, and the Fact could 
not be questioned: it was said to be great Presumption in a young, ignorant, 
and obscure Man, to interfere in the Deliberations of the Legislature, on 
Subjects, of which he was not competent to judge. For all this he was con- 
soled, by the most unequivocal Expressions of the public Approbation. Long 
before the War with England his Character was out of the Reach of any 
Attack. 

So soon as he believed a War with England inevitable, he labored in 
Congress, and in Convention, of Virginia to get the Country armed, and 
put into as good a Condition for Defence, as Circumstances admitted; and 
perhaps he never exerted his Talents more successfully in Respect to the 
public Interest [torn] to his own Reputation as a Patriot and [torn] this 
Occasion. 

Immediately after the For[mation of the new governm?]ent he was elected 
Governor, [torn] his Resignation (f) in the May Session of 177[9?] [torn]” 

During his Administration, he acted in great Harmony with the Legis- 
lature (g) this Country (Virginia) enjoyed internal Tranquillity, and did 
not become the Seat of War, till after his Retirement from Office. 

On his Retirement he removed to Henry County, 200 Miles West of 
Richmond. The next Spring he was annually [sic] elected a Delegate for the 
County and continued to serve till he was chosen Governor in the Fall 
1784." He resigned this in Fall 1786, and retired to Prince Edward County. 
The following Spring he was elected a Delegate for the County, and was 
annually elected till he declined to serve in 1791. 

Mr Henry was chosen a Member to serve in the Convention to be held 
in 1787, to consider and amend the Constitution. He did not however 
attend the Meeting. 


66He was seated as a member from Hanover in November 1769 (Journal of the House of Bur- 
gesses, 1766-1769, ed. John Pendleton Kennedy [Richmond, 1906], p. 221, 230). 

67Henry served as governor at this period for three one-year terms, 1776-1779. 

88Those critics who believe that Henry was a doctrinnaire politician, incapable of competent 
administration, should study the detailed documentary record of I his work as governor during the 
five one-year terms to which he was elected, 
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He had never been in easy Circumstances, [torn] soon after his Removal 
to Prince Edward County [torn] [hap]pened to express to a Neighbour 
[torn] some Debts, that he was not [torn] The Reply was to this Effect, 
[torn] your Tongue will soon pay your [torn] you will promise to go, I will 
give you a retainer 

This blunt Advice, determined him to return to the Practice of the Law, 
which he did in the Beginning of 1788, and for six Years he attended the 
Prince Edward & New London District Courts. He was occasionally em- 
ployed to argue Causes of Consequence, depending in distant Courts. It 
is I believe singular, that his Clients were obliged to employ other Counsel, 
for he would only argue their Cases. 

He was chosen from Prince Edward County, a Member of the Conven- 
tion, which met in Richmond in June 1788. He was altogether opposed to 
the Plan of Government offered for their Consideration. He was obliged 
to support that Side of the Question almost singly: this he did most ably in 
a Discussion that lasted more than two Weeks. 

After his Retirement from the Legislature in 1790, President Washington 
offered him the Embassy to Spain — He was elected Governor of Virginia — 
A Member to serve in the Senate of the United States, and President Adams 
offered him the Embassy to France. All these Appointments he declined. Ch) 

I have been told in Mr Henry’s Family that he employed a considerable 
Part of his Time in reading (i) his Library however (except his Law 
Books) seems not to have been very well chosen, (k) and it is I believe im- 
possible to point out, by What Course of Study, he attained that intellectual 
Excellence, which he certainly possessed. As a public speaker his Manner 
was temperate, yet impressive, and animated. He presented his Subject in 
a Light new and unexpected. His Recollection enabled him to avoid Repe- 
tition; and he had a happy Facility of varying his Expression, so that the 
Ear was not offended by the frequent Recurrence of the same Words. per- 
haps the Cast of his Eloquence, will be more easily distinguished by describ- 
ing the Effect of it. in 1788 the opposition to the new Frame of Government 
before the Convention, devolved on him, almost alone.” This occasioned 
him to speak sometimes near three Hours. While he was speaking, there 
was a perfect Stillness throughout the House, and in the Galleries. There 
was no Inattention, or Appearance of Weariness.* When any other Mem- 


*memo the storm (1) 


ber spoke, the Members, and the Audience, would in half an Hour be going 


69At least it should be said that he was the leading speaker of the opposition. Judge Winston 
was a delegate to the Convention. See the reference to the Debates in note 3. 
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out, or moving from their Seats. In 1792 he argued the Case of the Debtors 
to british Subjects, before the federal Court. during two Days, which he 
occupied on this Subject, the Speaker of the Delegates was obliged to ad- 
journ the House, who attended the argument; before and after, the Court 
had only the usual attendance. 

He was uniformly an affectionate Husband and Parent, and a kind Master 
to his Servants. He removed four Times to Places where he was personally 
a Stranger, and always on Acquaintance, became a favorite Neighbour. He 
was throughout his Life, negligent of his Dress (m)” yet he had the Man- 
ners of a Gentleman. In Conversation he was cheerful, and not improperly 
reserved. 

I believe he was a sincere Christian, that after a Form of his own; for he 
was never attached to any Religious Society.*” 


*He advocated a Bill for incorporating [?] the Episcopal clergy in 84[?]. He was for a 
general assessment. He travelled (n) (about 179[4?] on a circuit (Nelson & White, 
Judges) carrying Soame Jennings of which he gave [?] the Judges a copy desiring them 
at the same time not to “take him for a travelling monk”—on tuts (0) [illegible] he 
condemned the warmth of Col Monroe's expressing in presentg [?] the collours to the 
French directory. One of the judges observed he was growing [?] as he was growing 
old & [?] 


He lost his first Wife in 1775. By her he had six Children, of whom only 
two survived him 

In 1777 he married Dorothea the Daughter of Nathaniel West Dandridge 
of the County of Hanover, who survived him, and is now living. By her 
he had six Sons, and three Daughters, who survived him. 

He left no Compositions” 

After 1794, when he gave up the Practice of the Law, Mr Henry passed 


g Days in the Bosom of his Family. After a gradual Decline for 
about two Years, he died on the sixth of June 1799, at the Age of 63. 


his remaining 


For an exceptional instance when he was not negligent of his dress, see Meade, Henry, p. 255. 
71This appears to be an error but will be given further study before the publication of my second 
volume. Conainly, Henry’s father was a vestryman in the Anglican Church and Henry was a 
longtime attendant. See numerous references available through the indices of William Wirt Henry, 
Patrick Henry: Life, Correspondence and Speeches (New York, 1891) and Meade, Henry. 
72In the Winston manuscript at the ——— of Congress, we note that Judge Winston described 
Henry as leaving no “Writings,” then struck out “Writings” and added “Compositions.” If by 
“Compositions” Jud e Winston meant formal literary productions, the number that I have so far 
found is minimal. But many more of his letters ar other papers are available, after longtime 
research, than is generally appreciated. For the collections already published see Henry, Henry, 
ially volume III, and H. R. McIlwaine, ed., Official Letters of the Governors of the State of 
Virginia, Volume I—The Letters of Patrick Henry (Richmond, 1926). 
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THE SUBLETTES: A STUDY OF A REFUGEE FAMILY 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


by Doycr B. Nunis, Jr.* 


I 

In a regal chamber among the vast and stately halls of Fontainebleau, Octo- 
ber 17, 1685, Louis XIV, the Grand Monarque, scratched his bold signature 
across the parchment of a state paper laden with great consequence. Quickly 
sand was sprinkled to blot the royal name, then gently blown into the air 
by one of the secretarial attendants, leaving the King’s autograph strangely 
naked below the finely written text. With dispatch, the great seal was em- 
bossed on the scarlet molten wax, stamping the finality of royal assent. On 
October 22, the chambres des vacations of the Parliament of Paris entered 
the decree upon the records of the supreme judicature of France. The act 
was done, the ritual completed: the Edict of Nantes was therewith revoked.’ 
The persecution of the Huguenots commenced.” 

Little did the “Sun King” realize the analogous symbolism of the ritual in 
executing the decree of revocation: he had inadvertently given the crown’s 
approval to the first of a series of events that would eventually bring about 
the diminution of French power and might. In legalizing the persecution 
of the Huguenots, Louis XIV had signed a fatal instrument that would 
launch Europe into a regrouping of alliances, the end being the destruction 
of French glory and prestige. The revocation of the Edict of Nantes heralded 
the Second Hundred Years War; the major victim of that struggle would 
be France herself.’ 

When Henry IV endorsed the Edict of Nantes, April 13, 1598, creating 
religious toleration for a bleeding France torn by the ugly bigotry and brutal 


*Dr. Nunis is assistant research historian at University of California at Los Angeles. 

\Charles Weiss, History of the French Protestant Refugees, translated from the French by 
Henry W. Herbert (New York, 1854), Il, 378-381, reprints the text. 

2Pressure on the Huguenots to conform to the official state religion had been in vogue for a 
number of years. But this pressure was fairly subtle; it was far from outright bloody persecution. 
Charles W. Baird, History of the Huguenot Emigration to America (New York, 1885), I, 238-257; 
A. J. Grant, The French Monarchy (Cambridge, Eng., 1900), II, 58-63; Ernest Lavisse, Histoire 
de France (Paris, 1903-1911), VIII, Pt. Il, 72-77, indicate the extent and degree of intolerance 
prior to 1685. Thomas Babington Macaulay, The History of England (London, 1913-1915), Il, 
675, points out that Louis had a long standing policy of retrenchment toward Protestant privi- 
leges in France. 

B Winston S. Churchill, Marlborough, His Life and Times (New York, 1933-1938), I, 261 

Chereafter cited Churchill, Marlborough); Grant, French Monarchy, II, 76-83. 
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fury attendant in religious controversy, he laid the basis for the rise of 
France to national statehood. For a century, while other nations were racked 
by internal dissent and disorder, statesmen like Richelieu and Mazarin, 
Princes of the Church, continued to sustain the policy of toleration. Their 
comprehension of the commensurate needs demanded by the dream of 
creating and nourishing a great and powerful France dictated their liberality 
toward the inflammable question of religion: a divided France would be a 
weaker nation in the game of world empire and politics.* 

Fortunately for the young Louis XIV when he came to the throne in 
1643, Cardinal Mazarin was present to steady the indulgent youth and 
instill in him the dream of French glory. To that dream Louis clung even 
after Mazarin’s death in 1661, the void being filled by the brilliant Colbert. 
But on the death of the latter, and with the advancing incapacity of age and 
illness, Louis’ vision became obscured. As infirmity and conscience began 
to possess his body and mind, the King moved closer to religion, urged on 
by Madame Scarron (who had been elevated by royal decree to nobility — 
the Marquise de Maintenon), the last of his mistresses, who on the death 
of Maria Teresa, became his second wife, taken in marriage in the presence 
of Harlay, Archbishop of Paris, January 1684.° 

The influence of this woman on Louis’ act of revocation is markedly clear. 
She was the granddaughter of a famous Protestant of the sixteenth century, 
Agrippa d’Aubigné, and had passed from Catholicism to Protestantism and 
back again. Born in the ante-chamber of a prison, orphaned at the age of 
seven, widowed at twenty-five by a Parisian comic dramatist, she came, by 
fortune and circumstance, to be governess to the King’s children. From that 
position, by design and intrigue, she rose to sit beside the monarch as wife 
and chief counselor. By August 1684 Madame de Maintenon’s fine hand 
is revealed. She wrote: “The king is prepared to do every thing that shall 
be judged useful for the welfare of religion; this undertaking will cover him 
with glory before God and man!”* 

4Lucien Romier, A og | of France, translated and completed A. L. Rowse (New York, 


1953), pp. 218-219. Weiss, History of French Protestant Refugees, I, Chapters I-III, presents an 
¢ discourse on the French policy. 

5A. W. Ward, et al., eds., The Cambridge Modern History (Cambridge, Eng., 1902-1911), V, 
19-21; La Grande Encyclopédie (Paris, n.d.), XXII, 638-645. 

®Samuel Smiles, The Huguenots: Their Settlements, Churches, and Industries in England and 
Ireland (New York, 1868), pp. 143-145, 150-151. Julia Pardoe, Louis the Fourteenth, and the 
Court in France in the Seventeenth Century (London, 1847), Ill, 94 et seq., details the circum- 
stances of marriage and the influence of Madame de Maintenon. Churchill, Marlborough, I, 257; 
Grant, French Senay, II, 59, 61; Lavisse, Histoire de France, VIII, Pt. Il, 77, and Weiss, 
History of the French Protestant Refugees, I, 90-95, concur with Smiles and Pardoe. 

Charles W. Cole, Colbert and a Century of French Mercantilism (New York, 1939), I, 489, 
is of the opinion that a revival of religious zeal made the revocation of the Edict “both natural and 
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Under such prompting and the disturbed state of the King’s health and 
troubled conscience, the act of revocation was effected: the persecution of the 
Huguenots was legalized. What was to be the consequence to France, history 
has already vividly recorded.’ France by reverting to an outright policy of 
religious intolerance drove from herself an enterprising and ambitious people. 
By the tens of thousands, Hugnenot refugees fled from the mounting tide 
of cruel persecution, many of them finding welcomed havens in Holland 
and England.® 

This flight of the Huguenots was to exercise a decisive influence on 
European politics. In England, the French Protestants materially contrib- 
uted to the success of the 1688 Revolution. In response to an invitation 
extended by the Lords Temporal and Spiritual of the British realm to come 
and wrest the English throne from the hands of the Stuart king, James II, 
William of Orange set sail from Holland, November 1. On the fifteenth, 
the Orange prince landed at Torbay and by December triumphantly marched 
into London. Within the ranks of the army that swept the Stuarts from the 
English throne, giving the victory to William, stood a fine corps of Hugue- 
nots.? Under the Orange banner inscribed with the words Pro Religione 


inevitable.” Arthur Hassall, Louis XIV (New York and London, 1895), pp. 241-245, is of the 
opinion that Louis would have taken this step without outside influence; that his objective was to 
strengthen the crown by ridding France of a schismatic body. He interprets the action as a final 
toward absolute monarchy. He is in total disagreement with the influential part played b 
Madame de Maintenon. Ibid., pp. 247-250. Churchill, Marlborough, I, 256, concurs with Hassall, 
but at the same time does not underestimate the influence of Louis XIV’s second wife. Macaulay, 
History of England, II, 676, observes that the revocation was due to “bigots and flatterers who had 
his [the King’s] ear [and] gave him advice which he was but too willing to take.” 

7Romier, History of France, pp. 260-266; Weiss, History of the French Protestant Refugees, I, 
112-126. A contemporary cad observer openly admitted in his memoirs the damage wrought to 
France by the flight of the Protestants (Mémoirs of the Duc de Saint-Simon, translated and 
abridged by Katherine P. Wormeley (Boston, 1902), IV, 76). 

8The number of Huguenots who fled France has varied in the written accounts. Reginald L. 
Poole, A History of the Huguenots of the Dispersion (London, 1880), pp. 165-170, presents a sum- 
mary of various writers’ estimates, and concludes by offering 300,000 as the approximate number. 

‘Smiles, Huguenots, p. 189, states that there were three regiments of Huguenot infantry, 2,250 
men; a complete squadron of French cavalry; 736 officers, all refugees, in William's army, not to 
mention the French sailors who manned the invasion fleet. The = prince’s chief field com- 
mander was a nobleman, a French refugee, Frédéric Armand de Schomberg. Weiss, History of the 
French Protestant Refugees, 1, 268-269. Grant, French Monarchy, II, 67, calculates that France 
lost between 10,000 and 12,000 soldiers, and between 500 and 600 officers who were Huguenots 
in the persecution, a group of men, that were in his opinion, “far better war material than anything 
up to that time possessed by the enemy [of France].” 

G, J. Renier, William of Orange (Edinburgh, 1932), p. 107, estimates William’s army at 
10,000; George M. Trevelyan, The English Revolution, (688-1680 (London, 1938), p. iii, varies, 
giving the figure at 12,000. Thus, William’s invasion force consisted of between one-fourth and 
one-third French refugees, 

In addition to this Huguenot contribution in manpower, the French exiles invested their personal 
fortunes, underwriting the cost of William’s military venture. Their example and influence swung 
the Dutch bankers to William’s cause as well. Macaulay, History of England, Ill, 1074, 1084; 
Lucile Pinkham, William III and the Respectable Revolution (Cambridge, Mass., 1954), pp. 137, 
144- 
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protestante — Pro libero Parlamento, these religious exiles from France were 
to have a subtle revenge. In the fall of the Stuarts and the subsequent 
coronation of William as King of England, Louis XIV’s entire foreign policy 
fabric was rent asunder.’ The advent of the “Glorious Revolution” frac- 
tured the might of France; it marked the beginning of the decline of French 
power and empire. In that momentous event, the French Huguenots played 
a significant role — they were the mainstay of the military and naval force 
that brought the House of Orange to the British throne. And with that 
event, the sceptre of world power would, through the shift of time and 
circumstance, eventually pass to England." 

In gratitude for the assistance rendered him in obtaining the English 
crown, William lent every effort of the realm to support and reward the 
faithful French Huguenots.” One of the first official acts the Orange prince 
took on becoming King was to appoint a royal committee to inquire into the 
necessities of the Huguenots. On receipt of that report, William, under the 
royal seal, dated April 25, 1689, set aside a yearly pension of £17,200 for his 
loyal French supporters."* After the conclusion of the first struggle in the 
Second Hundred Years War, the War of the League of Augsburg, termi- 
nated by the Convention of Ryswick, September 20, 1697, William found 
a more tangible means by which he could express his gratitude — he offered 
the Huguenots land in colonial America." 

Huguenot interest in settling in America had been established prior to 
King William’s generous act. As early as 1621, the year following the suc- 
cessful Puritan voyage to North America, a group of former Dutch neighbors 
at Leyden, duplicating the Puritan example, had petitioned Sir Dudley 
Carleton, the English ambassador at the Hague, for a royal patent — the 
purpose, to establish a colony in the New World. Jesse de Forest, acting as 
spokesman for a group of French and Walloon Protestants, had sought to 
acquire a settlement grant on the Atlantic seaboard. Although no overt 
action had been taken on the petition, Huguenot interest in America had 

10Winston S. Churchill, A History of the English-Speaking Peoples, The Age of Revolution 
CNew York, 1955-1958), III, 3-6 (hereafter cited Churchill, History) Ward, Combridge Modern 
History, V, 56-57, 240-247. 

11Hassall, Louis XIV, p. 251; Ward, Cambridge Modern History, V, 62-63. 

12In William’s subsequent campaign to reduce Ireland, the French Huguenots continued to play 
an active and important D wes It was due to their courage and valor that the day was ented for 
the Orange standard at the Battle of Boyne, July 11, 1690. Within the army ranks, commanded 
by Schomberg, stood three regiments of infantry, and one of cavalry. Macaulay calls them the best 
troops in the army (History of England, IV, 1675-1681, 1690; V, 2378). For an old, but authori- 
tative account of the role of the Huguenots in the Irish campaign, consult Thomas Gimlette, The 
History of the Huguenot Settlers in Ireland (n. p., 1888), pp. 245 et seq. 

13Partial text of William’s decree printed in Poole, History of the — p. 106. 

MSmiles, Huguenots, pp. 171, 177-191; Weiss, History of the French Protestant Refugees, II, 
335: 
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been seeded. Three-quarters of a century were to lapse before that initial 
harvest was reaped.” 

Fertilization for that early hope of a New World home for French Protes- 
tants unexpectedly matured. Soon after Louis XIV’s ascension to the throne, 
France adopted a policy of gradual retrenchment against religious dissent. 
As pressure stealthily mounted, French Huguenots in small numbers sought 
sanctuary in England. The tautness of Britain’s economic condition made 
existence hard for these seventeenth-century displaced persons.® In order to 
ease their situation, a committee was established in London to solicit contri- 
butions for their relief. From the funds raised by this charitable organiza- 
tion, passage money was made available for French Protestants who desired 
to settle in British America. Only a relative few of the refugees responded 
to this benevolent proposition.” In the wake of the mass flight of Huguenots 
from France after 1685, however, the haven offered in America took on a 
more attractive appearance. 

America’s attributes and advantages found current exposition after the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes. In 1687, the eloquent work of Durand 
of Dauphiné, recounting his travels in North America, was printed at The 
Hague. Durand, himself a Protestant exile, journeyed extensively in colonial 
America. During the course of his travels he had lingered six months in 
Virginia, and in his book waxed long on “the Beauty & Fertility of America,” 
particularly Virginia, which he described as the “most beautiful, agreeable 
& fertile country in all the West Indies.” 

“The land is so rich & so fertile,” he declared, “that when a man has fifty 
acres of ground, two men-servants, a maid & some cattle, neither he nor his 
wife do anything but visit among their neighbors.” Durand pointedly ob- 
served that Virginia was “a common law country” and that “the practice 
of the Protestant religion alone is tolerated.” It was rather natural that his 
fellow Huguenots, destitute and landless, seeking with eagerness a refuge, 
would look with hope to the New World. There they would find land, law, 
and liberty.” 

Although no concerted effort was made on the part of the British govern- 
ment prior to 1697 to establish French Huguenots in colonial America, a 


I5Baird, History of the Huguenot Emigration, I, 158-163; petition in original French with signa- 
tures of supplicants, pp. 348-353. 

16Ann Maury, Memoirs of a Huguenot [Fontaine] Family (New York, 1872), pp. 131-141, gives 
a vivid description of conditions. 

17Baird, History of the Huguenot Emigration, II, 175-176; Poole, History of the Huguenots, 
Aqpentin V, 193-194, gives financial survey of the relief committee’s work beginning in 1681. 

{Durand of Dauphiné], A Huguenot Exile in Virginia... from the Hague Edition of 1687 

with an Introduction & Notes by Gilbert Chinard (New York, 1934), pp. 101 et seq. For the 
effect of publicity on Huguenot immigration, see Gilbert Chinard, Les Réfugiés Huguenots en 
Amérique (Paris, 1925), Chapter IV, “la publicité et la propagande de ]’émigration.” 
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small number did emigrate. A few of these early exiles settled in Virginia." 


In May 1686 William Fitzhugh, a prominent land owner, proposed a plan 
for making available, at a nominal acreage cost, a portion of his estates to 
French Huguenots. His design found little response either at home or 
abroad. Subsequently, Fitzhugh did succeed in settling a few of the refugees 
on his lands, and soon gained the reputation of being a devoted friend to 
them, always solicitous of their well-being.” Undoubtedly the presence of 
Durand of Dauphiné in Virginia during his travels in 1686 stimulated fur- 
ther curiosity in the cause of local Huguenot colonization." This early 
interest helped to prepare Virginia for the great migration when an official 
British policy was adopted a decade later. 

Preparation for the Huguenot migration to British America began early 
in 1697. In that year, Dr. Daniel Coxe, a large Carolina landholder with 
important friends at Court, sought royal permission to establish a colony of 
French Protestants on a section of his American holdings. As a result of 
this application, coupled with the continuing relief activity of the London 
committee, royal approbation was extended: approval was granted for French 
Huguenots to colonize on a parcel of land situated in the Carolinas. To assist 
in executing the royal grant, William III issued a brief in behalf of the 
exiles, calling upon the nation for charitable contributions to underwrite the 
expenses of the venture. In response, some £12,000 were collected and 
intrusted to the Chamber of the City of London for safe keeping. Disburse- 
ments were to be made on order of Sir William Ashurst, Archbishop of 
Canterbury.” 

As soon as the royal land grant became known in Virginia, William Byrd 
remonstrated to the Commissioners of Trade and Plantations, urging that 
a site on the James River would be preferable to the area designated by the 
Crown. He justified his argument by pointing out — 


19Bishop [William] Meade, Old Churches, Ministers and Families of Virginia (Philadelphia, 
1872), I, 466. 

20William Fitzhugh to Nicholas Hayward, May 20, 1686, “Letters of W[IilliaJm Fitzhugh,” 
Virginia Magazine of History and Biography (hereafter cited VMHB), I (April 1894), 408-410; 
Fairfax Harrison, “Brent Town, Ravensworth and the Huguenots in Stafford,” Tyler's Quarterly 
Magazine, V (January 1924), 174-176; George Mason to Gov. Francis Nicholson, October 28, 
1701, printed in R. A. Brock, ed. and comp., Documents, Chiefly Unpublished, Relating to the 
Huguenot Emigration to Virginia and to the Settlement at Manakin-Town .. . (Collections of the 
Virginia Historical Society, New Series, V, Richmond, 1886), p. 44 Chereafter cited Brock, 
Hu Docts.). 

2i[n April 1691 the Virginia colonial legislature ordered a survey of the Manakin Town region’s 
lands, a ordered a road to be laid out to that area. William Waller Hening, ed., The Statutes at 
Large [of Virginia) ...(New York, Philadelphia, Richmond, 1809-1823), III, 82-85 (hereafter 
cited Hening, Statutes). 

22“Dr. Daniel Coxe,” VMHB, V (January 1898), 319; IV CApril 1897), 432; Baird, History 
of the Huguenot Emigration, II, 177-179. 
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"Twill be more for ye Interest 0° His Maje. ty and of the Kingdom of England to send 
them to Virg’a, for ’tis well knowiy how usefull such Subject there is to this Nation, 
Whereas in a New Colony ’twill be long before they'll be able to Supply their own 
necessitys, and much longer before they can possibly yield any advantage to England.” 


On March 18, 1700, after due consideration, the Crown altered its grant 
— the Huguenots were allocated land in Virginia in the vicinity of Norfolk, 
the Lord Commissioners of Trade and Plantation approving the deed April 
12.% The money raised under the royal patent of 1699 was made available 
to bear the costs of transporting the new emigrants. All was in readiness for 
Huguenot migration.” 


Rapidly, in wake of official sanction for settlement in America, the Hugue- 
nots prepared for their journey. The first company departed England late 
in April, to be followed by two additional contingents by the end of the year. 
A fourth party arrived in Virginia early in 1701. Virginia’s population was 
increased by some 800 men, women, and children.” 

Indeed, so great was the influx of refugees, the colony could not sustain 
the economic strain placed upon its meager assets. Moved by the bleak fact 
that resources of frontier Virginia were insufficient to provide the needs of 
the growing number of immigrants, a Council meeting was held at the 
College of William and Mary, December 27, 1700, to deal with the problem. 
As a result, a petition was sent to the Crown asking that no more refugees 
be sent because of “the poverty and disability of the Country” to support 
them. In the wake of this appeal, Huguenot emigration to Virginia on the 


wales ym Humbly Submitted to the L’ds of Ye Councill of Trade and Plantations for Sending 
Ye French Protestants to Virginia, [1698],” Brock, Huguenot Docts., pp. 5-7. Byrd’s motives may 
have been purely materialistic. He had obtained in 1687, 1,800 acres, and an additional contiguous 
5,644 acres in 1696 on the James River (Ibid., 34 note). By April 1704 Byrd held some 19,500 
acres in the area (VMHB, XXVIII [July 1920], 208-209). Riclear Byrd was of material assist- 
ance to the refugees when they settled at Manakin Town (“Manakin-Town, Virginia, Account 
of the ye Settlement, by Colonel Daniel Trabue ...,” ed. R. A. Brock, Richmond Standard, 
May 17, 1879, p. 4). 

24Petitions of Lords Commissioners of Trade and Plantations, with the reply of the Royal 
Council, March 7, 1700, William S. Perry, Papers Relating to the History of the Church in 
Virginia (Hartford, 1870), pp. 114-115; “Coloni Papers, 1698-1700,” VMHB, XXI (April 1913), 
181-183. This was a tacit victory for Dr. Daniel Coxe since the area bordered his own holdings. 
Brock, Huguenot Docts., p. 54. 

Baird, History of the Huguenot Emigration, II, 179-180. 

26The contemporary Virginia historian, Robert Beverley, The History of Virginia, In Four Parts, 

rint from the author’s second revised edition, London, 1722, with an introduction by Charles 
Campbell (Richmond, 1855), p. 228, states that the first emigrants, some 300, came in 1699, and 
were followed by 200 more the following year, 1700, until] the total influx of Huguenots came to 
800. Beverley is correct in his approximation of the number, but wrong in his dates. Subsequently, 
other historians have perpetuated this error, for example, Weiss, History of the French Protestant 
Refugees, I, 335. 
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grand scale ceased.” Nevertheless, Virginia, and later, America, would profit 


handsomely from the new arrivals.” 

Among these Huguenot refugees who fled France to Holland, found 
service in the ranks of William of Orange’s victorious army, helped to effect 
England’s “Glorious Revolution,” reduce Ireland, and who subsequently 
journeyed as eager colonists to colonial Virginia, came the Sublette family. 
The descendants of this family would write large their name on the annals 
of the history of their newly found homeland. From humble beginnings 
on the James River at Manakin Town, the Sublettes would join with other 
immigrants in the westward march of a young and expanding America. 
From that small initial settlement, a mere island in the stark and savage 
wilderness, would spring generations of frontier pioneers who would explore 
the paths and build the settlements that would fulfill the dream of a New 
World empire. For these Huguenots, sturdy of stock, firm in ambition, 
strong in determination, rich in courage, would labor to carve out of the 
broad, seemingly limitless virgin land, a new nation.” Their horizon was 
always just beyond —“county after county, and State after State, to the west 
and south, beckoned them on; and they went on and grew, and multiplied 
according to the blessings of Jacob on Joseph’s children.”® In the end, the 
Huguenots, France’s tragic loss, would prove America’s great gain. Not least 
among those valiant folk were the Sublettes. 


II 
On a quiet summer’s day, July 23, 1700, Captain George Hawes’ ship, 
the Mary Ann, anchored in Hampton Roads, the harbor for colonial Virginia 
at the mouth of the James River. The vessel had left London March 24, and 
after an uneventful passage of thirteen weeks reached Chesapeake Bay. On 
board the Mary Ann came the first contingent of Huguenot refugees under 
the leadership of Oliver de la Muce and Charles de Sailly. The ship’s com- 


plement consisted of 207 French exiles.™ 


27H. A. McIlwaine and Wilmer L. Hall, eds., a pre aang of the Council of Colonial 
Virginia (Richmond, 1925-1945), II, 101-102 Chereafter cited Exec. Jour. Council Va.). 

%Lucian J. Fosdick, The French Blood in America (Boston, 1906), pp. 125 et seq., details 
America’s gains. 

29Churchill, History, III, 147. 
' 30William H. Foote, The Huguenots; or, Reformed French Church (Richmond, 1870), pp. 
534°535- 

31The first muster accounted for 59 women, 38 children, 110 men. Dr. Daniel Coxe helped to 
underwrite part of the expenses for the voyage. Brock, Huguenot Docts., p. 12; November 14, 
1700, entry, Exec. Jour. Council Va., II, 116. The date of departure from London is given in 
Mrs. H. D. Pittman, ed., Americans of Gentle Birth and Their Ancestors (St. Louis, 1903-1907), 
I, 181. 
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When Governor Francis Nicholson received news of their arrival the 
following day, July 24, he hastened to the Mary Ann’s anchorage to handle 
the landing of the emigrants, After transporting the emigrants to Hampton 
Town, he mustered the company and sped back to Jamestown to make 
arrangements for the disposition of the new arrivals. On his return, the 
Governor convened a session of the Council to consider ways and means 
of rendering effective assistance to the newcomers in response to King 
William’s royal command. 

After lengthy discussion, the Council adopted a number of measures in 
response to the King’s wishes. Among other things, the Council materially 
altered the royal deed of land granted to the Huguenot refugees. The origi- 
nal patent called for establishing the exiles in the Norfolk area. Instead, the 
Council decided to transport the emigrants inland, above the falls of the 
James River to an area “commonly called the Manikin Town.” This action 
was justified on several grounds. First, the Norfolk region possessed an 
unhealthy climate; second, the land in that region was in dispute with North 
Carolina. But by far the most important reason for redirecting the settlement 
of the exiles up river was expressed by Governor Nicholson when he wrote 
to the Lord Commissioners of Trade and Plantation: 

There is a great dea! of good Land [in that region] and [it is] unpatented, where they 
may at present be all together, w’ch we thought would be best for his Ma’ty’s Service 
and Interests, and that they would be astrenthing to the Frontiers, and would quickly 
make a settlement, not only for themselves, but to receive others when his majesty shall 


be graciously pleased to send them. 


To expedite matters, William Byrd and Benjamin Harrison, Council mem- 
bers, were dispatched by the Governor to guide the emigrants to Jamestown, 
then on to Manikin Town. 

The gutted and burned out ruins of Jamestown, destroyed by fire in 1699, 
must have been a rather depressing sight for the new arrivals — families 
which had seen and suffered much from sword and torch in their own lives. 
But they were filled with hope and expectation, for they had come to a new 
land with assurance of liberty, law, and freedom. Besides, they held a royal 
land grant ripe with promise as well as the royal patronage and favor. This 
would be a new beginning for them after years of dislocation and despair. 

Besides, the Virginia Council manifested an extremely cordial and benevo- 
lent concern for their well being. Not only did the Council give the refugees 
a healthier and more fertile landed area for settlement, but the Governor 
also issued a brief in their behalf calling upon Virginians to contribute to 
their support until the new settlers could sustain themselves. William Byrd 
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was appointed the collection agent for receiving such contributions. Further- 
more, the Council appointed a committee to study and make recommenda- 
tions to the House of Burgesses for revisions in the laws of the colony that 
would make available to the refugees citizenship, land, and government. 
Lastly, the Governor showed his personal concern both by his presence on 
their arrival and his subsequent recommendations to the Commissioners of 
Trade and Plantation. He cautioned the Lords to send no more than forty 
or fifty persons in each ship so that the refugees could be better accommo- 
dated; so that their passage would be more comfortable, not to mention 
healthier. Indeed, the Huguenots were well received. They had found a 
home at last.” 

Among the passengers on board the Mary Ann, who sought this New 
World domicile, was one Abraham Soblet, accompanied by his eldest two 
sons, Abraham, Jr., and Jacques. On the following September 20, when 
Captain Daniel Perreau’s ship, Peter and Anthony, disembarked its company 
of refugees in the second emigrant expedition led by Claude Phillipe de 
Richebourg, came Susanne Soblet, his wife, with the other three children, 
Pierre Louis, Littlebury, and Anne. Happily, the family was then reunited 
at Marakin Town.® 

The origins of the family have long been obscured in the dust of history. 
One of the reasons for this undoubtedly lies in the spelling of the family 
name, a name that went through a considerable number of transitions. One 
finds in various accounts: Sablet, Soblet, Soublet, Soublette, Sublit, Sublitt, 
Sublet, Sublett, Subletts, Sublette. The latter is the spelling utilized by that 
branch of the family with which this narrative deals, although it does not 
appear as the accepted form until late in the eighteenth century. Because 
of this misspelling, efforts to trace the family’s French origin lends itself 
to susceptible error.* 


32August 8, 1700, entry, Exec. Jours. Council Va., II, 101-102; R. A. Brock, ed., Miscellaneous 
Papers, 1672-1865 (Collections of Virginia Historical Society, New Series, VI, Richmond, 1887), 
pp- 63-65 Chereafter cited Brock, Misc. Papers). For a detailed history of Manakin Town during 
his period, the interested reader should consult: James L. Bugg, It. “The French Huguenot 
Frontier Settlement of Manakin Town,” VMHB, LXI (October 1953), 359-394. 

33Muster taken at Jamestown, July 31, 1700, Brock, Misc. Papers, p. 66; muster taken by Captain 
Perreau, Jamestown, September 20, 1700, and by the Rev. Benjamin de Joux, December 1, 1700, 
Brock, Huguenot Docts., pp. 14, 24; Samuel S. Sublett, A Partial History ...of the French Hugue- 
nots by Name Soblets ... (Richmond, 1896), pp. 5, 8. There is an error in an entry made by 
William Byrd, November 10, 1701, wherein he lists the entire Soblet family as coming in the first 
refugee ship (Brock, Huguenot Docts., p. 46; Pittman, Americans of Gentle Birth, 1, 181). 

4Nouvelle Biographie Générale (Paris, 1862-1866), XLIV, 612-613; W. A. Copinger, Heraldry 
Simplified (Manchester, Eng., 1910), p. 41, No. 37, gives a plate of the coat of arms, and on 

. 42, gives this description: “Azure, on a Pale walled with three pieces on each side Or, an 

dorse Sable.” 
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There is a slim possibility that the family came from Rouen, for in that 
city we find the family of one Frangois Sublet, Seigneur de Noyers, being 
firmly established by 1578 — even with the right to bear a coat of arms.” 
This has led one of the descendants of the founding Virginia family to take 
for granted that the seventeenth-century Soblet was really Sublet by name.* 
One writer gives credence to this by connecting the Soblets to this titled 
French family. In his account, he establishes Denis Sublet, Comte d’Heudi- 
court, as the connecting link.” Denis Sublet, son of Michel Sublet, Seig- 
neur de Noyers, married Marie-Frangoise de Lénoncourt, the only child of 
the Seigneur de Lénoncourt, and died in 1709, leaving, as a French source 
relates, some children, although their names are unspecified. From an 
investigation of the Sublet de Noyers family, it would appear extremely 
doubtful that Abraham Soblet was related to this lineage. The descendants 
of this titled family throughout the entire seventeenth century remained 
high in the favor of the French Crown, serving it with consistent devotion 
well into the eighteenth century. Such loyal service, particularly after the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, demanded adherence to the Catholic 
faith, thus precluding acceptance of any Huguenots.* The Lénoncourt 
family boasts of two Cardinals, and the only available French account, has 
Marie-Frangoise de Lénoncourt acting as governess to the Duke of Lorraine’s 


35Samuel [S.] Sublett to [Robert A.] Brock, December 27, 1897, Brock Collection, Henry E. 
Huntington Library, San Marino, California (hereafter cited HEH). Sublett describes the arms 
as: “The center bar up and down is deep red — The other bars are gold. Then the main grounds 
are shaded beautiful blue. ... {their name, Sublet] appears in 1578 — 420 years ago Sublet was the 
way our name was spelt in France.” The shield sketched in this letter differs from the one cited in 
Copinger, Hera implified, p. 41; the Pale in the former consists of three, and in the latter, six. 
J. B. iestatap, Amoiries des Familles (Paris, 1903-1926), V, Plate CCLXVII, reproduces the 
latter, The ry thar d’Heudicourt’s arms are given in Vol. III, Plate CXCII, and is of identical 
design, but with only five Pales. 

OR A. Brock, “The Huguenots — Europe and America,” Richmond Standard, April 12, 1879, 
Pp. 4, States that the — Teaatly name was Soublette and was corrupted to Sublett/e). 

37Sublette County [Wyoming] Historical Society, “Annual Commemoration Pageant [1949],” 
unpaged, contains an article of two pages by Perry W. Jenkins, “The House of Sublette.” In this 
account, Jenkins states that Denis Sublette (so spelled) married Marie Ann Francise de Lanancourt 
[sic] in 1677, and being Huguenots, fled France in 1685. This is doubtful. First of all, Jenkins 
misspells Denis Sublet’s wife’s name. Second, from evidence presented below, it is doubtful that 
any of the Sublets were Huguenots. Third, if 1677 is the year of the marriage of Denis Sublet to 
Marie-Frangoise Lénoncourt, then, from a mathematical point of view it is hardly likely that 
Abraham Soblet could have had five children by 1700. Records on the children bespeak a much 
earlier marriage. His sons Pierre and Jacque (James) are listed as tithable in King William's 
Parish in 1710. A third son, Abraham, Jr., is added to the list in 1711. In addition, in 1714 
Jacque is listed as having a wife, son, and daughter; Pierre is listed with wife and son, in the parish 
census. Such evidence would demand a much earlier marriage of Denis Sublet, and one much 
earlier for Abraham Soblet to Susanne. Brock, Huguenot Docts., p. 74; “The Vestry Book of 
King William Parish, Va., 1707-1750,” translated and annotated by R H. Fife, VMHB, XII CJuly 
1904), 23, 261 (hereafter cited “Vestry Book”); W. Mac. Jones, ed., The Douglas Register CRich- 
mond, 1928), p. 372 (hereafter cited Douglas Register). Jenkins also has the entire family arriving 
in Virginia on the second ship, the Peter and Anthony, which was not the case. 

38Louis Moreri, Le Grand Dictionaire ...(n.p., 1740), VIII, 395-396. 
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children. These facts would appear to cast serious doubt on Denis Sublet’s 
wife being a Huguenot.” Thus, one is left to conjecture as to the Soblet 
family’s French origins. 

Actually, the Soblet family fled France in 1686 in the wake of revived 
Huguenot persecution. Accompanied by his wife, Susanne,” and his two 
sons, Abraham, Jr., and Jacques, Abraham, Sr., sought refuge in Protestant 
Germany. There in 1686 his third son, Pierre Louis, was born. When 
William of Orange sounded the call to arms against the aggressive designs 
of Louis XIV, the Soblet family moved to Holland, rallying to the oppor- 
tunity to seek revenge against the hated French monarch. In Holland, 
Anne, the only daughter, was born. Apparently as a soldier in William’s 
expeditionary force to England, Abraham, Sr., after the quick Orange vic- 
tory, sent for his family. Journeying from Holland, the family was reunited 
in England and settled at Littlebury on the outskirts of London. There in 
1689 a fifth child was born to the Soblets, a son named after the city of his 
birth, Littlebury. It was from there that the Soblet family was to sail to 
America in 1700." 

Certainly life in and around London must have been extremely difficult 
for all the Huguenots. When the opportunity presented itself for a fresh 
and unfettered start in the New World, many resisted the prospect, pre- 
ferring to stay and make their way in austere eighteenth-century England. 
But not so for those gallant hundreds who accepted the challenge and pos- 
sibilities offered in colonial America. Numbered among those hardy souls 
was the family of Abraham and Susanne Soblet. 


39Moreri, Le Grand Dictionaire, V, 110; VIII, 396. 

*Brock, Huguenot Docts., pp. 151-154, for Dupuy family history and genealogy (Suzanne was 
also the name of Bartholomew Dupuy’s wife); Foote, Huguenots, pp. 454-459; Meade, Old Homes, 
I, 467-468; Frederick A. Virkus, a The Abridged Compendium of American Genealogy (Chicago, 
1925), p. 541. Jenkins (see mote 37 above) states that Abraham’s wife was Susanne Chastain. 
This might appear plausible since one Estienne Chastain, and wife, came on the second ship with 
Susanne Soblet and her three children. But, Anne Soblet, undoubtedly a daughter of Abraham 
and Susanne Soblet, was married to Pierre Chastain, and by whom she had five children (Muster 
roll, July 31, 1700, Brock, Misc, Papers, p. 65). Anne died on April 9, 1723 (Brock, Huguenot 
Docts., pp. 14, 110, where the death date is listed April 3, 1723; Douglas Register, p. 386). Since 
Pierre Chastain was a son of Estienne, this would make it impossible for Susanne to be a Chas- 
tain. William M. Clemens, ed., Genealogy, XII (1925-1926), 79, also lists Susanne as a Chastain. 
But, Pittman, Americans of Gentle Birth, I, 181, gives her maiden name as Dupuy. 

41Pittman, Americans of Gentle Birth, I, 181; II, 38, 113-119. 

#2In the Huguenot Society of London publications, Tesmoignages de L’Eglise de Treadneedle 
Street, 1669-1789 (London, 1909), XXI, 247, we find a Marie Anne Soblet; in the Régistres des 
Eglises de la Chapelle Royale de Saint James et de Swallow Street (Manchester, Eng., 1924), 
XXVIII, 6, a Sara Soblet. These two entries, one for death, one for marriage, are dated 1766 and 
1746, respectively. Thus some of the Soblet family did remain in En = 4 Since the Huguenot 


— of London records have no other Soblets listed in their published accounts, these two entries 


tend to confirm the fact that the Soblets came to England late in the seventeenth century. 
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Life for the Huguenot refugees at Manakin Town was far from easy. 
Happily, for the security of the settlers, the Indian tribes in the vicinity of 
the falls on the James River had long been pacific and their land titles extin- 
guished.* Robert Beverley, a contemporary Virginia historian, relates that 
upon the arrival of the French exiles — 

Those [Huguenots] who went over the first year, were advised to seat on a piece of 
very rich land, about twenty miles above the falls of James river, on the south side of 
the river; which land was formerly the seat of a great and warlike nation of Indians, 
called the Manicans, none of which are now left in those parts; but the land still retains 
their name, and is called the Manican Town [sic]. 

Peace with the neighboring Indians, a healthy climate, and a soil that held 
rich promise, bode well for the success of the settlement. But, nonetheless, 
the first two years were harsh ones. 

The winter of 1700 was by far the most difficult for the new colonists to 
bear. Without the charity of their neighbors, the settlement would have 
been decimated by starvation. Weary and impoverished, the settlers con- 
tinually petitioned the Governor for relief assistance. Their calls did not go 
unheeded. The Virginians responded with as much “Indian meale” as could 
be obtained, each family head being given a bushel a month at Falling 
Creek Mill, located on William Byrd’s property near Manakin Town.* 

At the direction of Governor Nicholson, William Byrd, in company with 
several others, visited the settlement in early May 1701 to report on condi- 
tions and progress. He pathetically informed the Governor — 


Wee visited about seventy of their hutts, being, most of them, very mean; there being 
upwards of fourty of y’m betwixt ye two Creeks, w’ch is about four miles along on ye 
River, and have cleared all ye old Manacan fhelds for near three miles together, as also 
some others (who came thither last ffeb’ry, as Blackman told us) have cleared new 
grounds toward the Lower Creeke, and done more worke than they y’t went thither first. 


43In 1646, a treaty with the Manakin Indian Chief, Necotowance, was executed, including a 
cession of land, being reaffirmed in 1657 and 1663. On October 8, 1665, the Indian boundary was 
drawn at Manakin Town by the Virginia colonial legislature. Subsequently, May 29, 1677, 
Governor Herbert Jeffreys signed a treaty with Shurenough, Chief of the Manakins, extinguishing 
Indian land claims to the region. Hening, Statutes, I, 323-326, 467-468; II, 218-220; “Abridgement 
of the Laws of Virginia,” VMHB, X (June 1903), 58; 1677 treaty text, ibid., XIV (January 
1907), 289-296. 

The opinion by several writers that the Huguenots were settled at Manakin Town as a defensive 
line against Indian attack against the tidewater areas would seem to be incorrect in the fact of 
established pacification of the Indians on the upper James River. VMHB, II (June 1895), 113; 
Fairfax Harrison, “When the Convicts Came,” Tht, XXX (July 1922), 259; Henry R. McIlwaine, 
The Struggle of Protestant Dissenters for Religious Tolerance in Virginia (Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Studies in History and Political Science, ed. by Herbert B. 3 oa Twelfth Series, IV, 
Baltimore, 1894), p. 37. 

“Beverley, History of Virginia, pp. 228-229. 

54-59; Exec. Jour. Council Va., II, 112-114, 122-123, 
127-131; H. R. McIlwaine, ed., Journals of the House of Burgesses (Richmond, 1908-1915), 1695- 
1702, pp. 222, 225, 231 Chereafter cited Jour. House of Burgesses). 
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They have, all of y’m, some Garden trade and have planted corne, but few of y’m had 
broke up their ground or wed the same, whereupon I sent for most of y’m and told y’m 
they must not expect to enjoy ye land unless they would endeavour to improve it, and if 
they make no corne for their subsistance next yeare they could not expect any further 
relief from the Country. . . . Indeed, they are very poor, and I am not able to supply y’m 
w’th Corne (they being about 250 last month), having bought up all in these two counties, 
and not haveing received one month’s provision from all ye other Countyes, there being 
some in the Isle of Wight, but cannot hire any to fetch it. 


But all was not lost. Byrd optimistically concluded his report, observing the 
promise that the inner strength and determination those valiant folk radi- 
ated: “Tho’ these people are very poor, yet they seem very cheerful and are 
(as farr as wee could learne) very healthy, all they seem to desire is y’t they 
might have Bread enough.”* 

Assistance from the London relief committee was also extended to the 
suffering refugees. Some £500 were forwarded by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury in November 1701 to help tide the Manakin Town inhabitants over 
the following winter.” And in early spring, 1702, a relief ship of supplies 
and materials were forwarded to Virginia through the firm of Micajah Perry 
and associates out of London. When this welcomed windfall arrived, the 
Council decided to sell the cargo at public auction in order to raise money 
to provide the Huguenots with more suitable items than those sent by the 
relief authorities in London. What was needed by the refugees were farm 
implements, cattle, and basic foodstuffs. The funds raised from the sale of 
this cargo acted as a trust fund for the French settlers and provided them 
with the means for survival in their early years of trial and tribulation.* 

By the fall of 1702, Manakin Town began to prosper. Through the hard 
work and determined effort of its inhabitants, supported by the charity of 
their neighbors and relief from London, the community began to flourish. 
Francis Michel, a Swiss traveler in Virginia in 1702, describes the progress 
of the refugees: 

Conditions here differed in every respect from those of other places [in Virginia]. 
Things that are grown are there [in Manakin Town] in such abundance that many 
Englishmen come a distance of 30 miles to get fruit, which they mostly exchange for 
cattle. Gardens are filled there with all kinds of fruit. ... The cattle are fat because of 
the abundant pasture. The soil is not sandy, as it is generally in Virginia, but it is a 
heavy, rich soil. 

4©W(illiam] Byrd, “The State of the Ffrench [sic] Refugees,” May 10-11, 1701, Brock, Hugue- 
not Docts., pp. 42-44. 

47Letter to Gov. Nicholson, November 10, 1701. “Council Papers 1698-1701,” VMHB, XXII 


GQjuly 1914), 247-248. 
#8Exec. Jour. Council Va., Il, 227-228, 235, 258. 
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Not only was agriculture thriving in the settlement, but also a new industry, 
the production of wine! As Michel relates: 


I have seen there the most awful wild grapevines, whose thickness and height are 
incredible. There are several kinds of grapes, the best are as large as a small nut. They 
make fairly good wine, a beginning has been made to graft them, the prospects are fine. 


In addition, Michel testified to the excellence of the Manakin Town region 
and the inhabitants’ friendly relations with the neighboring Indians: 

It is much healthier there than towards the ocean. The country is full of game and 
fish. The Indians often visit there, bringing game, rum and other smaller things. There 
is a good opportunity to trade with skins. They [the Indians] often bring pottery and 
when desired fill it with corn.” 


The enterprising, industrious and determined Huguenots were proving 
their worth, for by 1703 one hears no more of any relief efforts in their 
behalf, whether from London or Virginia. Under the benevolent eye and 
encouragement of their colonial neighbors, the Huguenots at Manakin 
Town began to establish themselves. 

In addition to the charity extended to them in their early months of 
privation, a number of laws to materially aid them were passed by the House 
of Burgesses and the Council. As Robert Beverley recounts: 


The assembly was very bountiful to those who remained at this town, bestowing on 
them large donations, money and provisions for their support; they likewise freed them 
from every public tax, for several years to come, and addressed the governor to grant 
them a brief, to entitle them to the charity of all well disposed persons throughout the 
country; which together with the king’s benevolence, supported them very comfortably, 
till they could sufficiently supply themselves with necessaries, which now they do indif- 
ferently well, and have stocks of cattle and hogs.*! 


The same act, passed in December 1700, exempting the refugees from public 
and county taxes for seven years, created King William Parish for the in- 
habitants of Manakin Town.” This actually insured their religious freedom, 


43Report of the Journey of Francis Louis Michel ...[1701-1702],” translated and edited by 
William J. Hinke, VMHB, XXIV (April 1916), 122-123. Beverley, History of Virginia, p. 229, 
attests to Manakin Town’s wine production, He writes: “In the year 1702, they began an essay 
of wine, which they made of the wild grapes gathered in the woods; the effect of which was a 
strong bodied claret, of good flavor. I heard a gentleman [Michel?], who tasted it, give it great 
commendation. Now if such may be made of the wild vine in the woods, without pruning, weed- 
ing, or ae it out of the shade, what may not be produced from a vineyard skilfully 

tivated?” 


The last entry for relief in the Virginia records is in 1702. Under an entry for December 8, 
1704, the Governor remarks that all had been distributed among the refugees from the 
funds raised by the sale of the 1702 relief ship’s cargo. Exec. Jour. Council Va., Il, 409. 

51Beverley, History of Virginia, p. 229. 

52Jour. House of Burgesses, 1695-1702, pp. 222, 236; Hening, Statutes, III, 201. This was 
renewed in October 1705. Ibid., 278-279. r 1708 the measure was extended to December 25, 
1708. Jour. House of Burgesses, 1702-1712, pp. 206 et seq. Also, Brock, Huguenot Docts., 


pp- 60-62. 
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but its provisions were later made more specific.** Subsequently, conformity 
in language and liturgy with the English Church was required, but never 
actually enforced.™ 

And finally, on April 24, 1704, upon the recommendation of the Governor 
and the Council, citizenship was conferred, granting to the refugees all the 
tights and privileges of Englishmen. All that remained for the Manakin 
Town inhabitants to do to complete the formalities was to take the prescribed 
oath before the proper officials: they therewith became free and equal citizens 
of colonial Virginia.” The words of Durand of Dauphiné written in 1687 
rang true — indeed, this was a land of liberty, law and freedom: this was 
the promised land, a new Canaan. 

In such an auspicious environ the family of Abraham and Susanne Soblet 
waxed in number, prospered and flourished. With the establishment of a 
vestry for Manakin Town in 1707, Abraham was elected a member to that 
governing board. And when the 10,000 acres of land that had been 
granted to the refugees by royal decree was divided, the head of each 
family received 133 acres.” 

Thus with position and proprietorship, the Soblets began sinking their 
roots into American soil, a soil that would be nourished by their descendants’ 
contribution in a later generation. The progeny of Abraham and Susanne 
Soblet would fan across the mountains, valleys, rivers, plains, and deserts 
of continental America, ever seeking that distant horizon, ever giving their 
full measure to the growth and expansion of their adopted native land. 


Il 


“By the sweat of thy brow thou shalt labor.” This Biblical admonition 
was taken seriously by the Huguenots of Manakin Town. Their religious 
roots, springing from the austere theology of John Calvin, taught them to 
be unafraid of life’s burdens or death’s curse: they were the “elect of God.” 
Colonial Virginia was to them deliverance from persecution, dislocation, and 
privation; it was their opportunity to begin life anew in a virgin land, a land 
that could be theirs. It was their final haven and last refuge. They were 
determined to serve it well. To that end, they dedicated themselves. 


*3Hening, Statutes, III, 478-479; Foote, Huguenots, pp. 529-530. 

Exec. Jour. Council Va., II, 261. As late as 1730, sermons were still being given in the French 
language (“Vestry Book,” VMHB, XII CApril 1905), 380-381). 

Jour. House of Burgesses, 1702-1712, pp. 11 et seq.; Hening, Statutes, III, 434-435. 

Brock, Huguenot Docts., pp. 69-71; iD ectry Book,” VMHB, XI (April 1904), 427-428. 

57Jour. House of Burgesses, 1702-1712, p. 63. William Byrd was ordered by the Governor to 
lay out the acreage. He rendered his report on October 26, 1704. Exec. Jour. Council Va., II, 
~ 400. The delay in implementing the King’s patent was undoubtedly due to fear that the 
French Huguenots might prove security risks since dian French and their Indian allies were 
active in the trans-Allegheny area (Ibid., 323). 
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Abraham and Susanne Soblet and their family of five children, numbered 


among those Huguenot refugees, were not atypical: they were simple and 
plain people. What they shared in common with their fellow townsmen was 
a deep sense of religious convictics and high hope for a brighter future. 
From such immigrants as these young America would draw strength. Their 
family history would not be one of brilliance; rather one of quiet service — 
ordinary pioneers on the ever expanding western frontier. In that bold 
westward enterprise they would be joined by thousands more of like fabric. 
The mutual task of all was to build and work toward the fulfillment of the 
American dream. Each generation would do its part. 

On notification by the colonial Virginia authorities of the formation of 
King William Parish, the inhabitants of Manakin Town duly elected their 
Vestry. Among the twelve chosen and duly reported to the Governor and 
Executive Council, was Abraham Soblet. After a year’s service as church 
warden, he declined to accept reappointment, and at the same time, May 
25, 1708, resigned as vestryman.* When he died in 1716, he could leave 
his three surviving sons only the spirit of his courage and belief.” They 
would continue to serve the church and community. 

On December 26, 1718, Jacques and Pierre Louis Soblet, the second and 
third sons of Abraham, were elected to the Vestry, although they did not 
take their oaths until March 26 of the following year.® Jacques was by this 
time a family man. He had a daughter and a son, James." He was to serve 
as vestryman until his resignation, September 30, 1732. He also acted as 
clerk of the vestry, being appointed in July 1721, charged with the keeping 
of the parish records, at a stipend of £5 a year; a post he held for six years, 
being succeeded by Jean Chastain in 1727." When he died, his will was 
probated in Goochland County, March 16, 1741. 

58William P. Palmer, et al., ed., Calendar of Virginia State yo .+-, (Richmond, 1875-1893), 
I, 114-115; Brock, Huguenot Docts., Pp. 69-73; “Vestry Book,” VMHB, XI CGaneery 1904), 296, 
297, 299; XI (April 1904), 427-428. Original in French in the Virginia Historical Society. 

59No known record exists of the death of Susanne and Littlebury, Abraham’s youngest son, but 
evidence, by inference, would tend to support the conclusion that they died prior to his death. We 
can only assume the year of Abraham’s Lech. His last entry for tithes to the Parish is listed 1715 
(“Vestry Book,” VMHB, XII (July 1904), 23, 26). Anne, the only daughter, married Pierre 
Chastain. She died April 3, 1723 (Brock, Huguenot Docts., p. 110). 

60“Vestry Book,” VMHB, XII (July 1904), 31. 

61Sublette, Partial History, pp. 10-11. His wife’s name is recorded simply as Martha, having 
married in 1714 [?], and no name is given for the daughter. Douglas Register, p. 372; Brock, 
Huguenot Docts., p. 74. 

Book,” VMHB, XII 247, 250; (April 1905), 374; W. MacJones, 
{[comp.], “Index to Goochland County Wills,” William and Mary Quarterly (hereafter cited 
WMQ), 2nd ser., VII (July 1927), 199; Douglas Register, p. 404. 


63“Vestry Book,” VMHB, XII (April 1905), 370; XIII (July 1905), 73. These parish records 
also note that on March 29, 1735, he rented a house owned by church. 
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Pierre Louis, who had married Marie [Marte] Martain, was appointed a 
church warden July 23, 1726, and held the position until August 1733.” 
On his death in 1755, he left a family of six sons: Peter, William, Abraham, 
Lewis, James, and Benjamin. His will was admitted to probate in Cumber- 
land County, January 26, 1756.® Although the records of his family are 
incomplete, the birth dates of three of his progeny are recorded: Lewis, 
April 9, 1728; James, March 14, 1730; Benjamin, April 23, 1732. 

Abraham, Jr., the eldest of the first generation Soblets, apparently left no 
heirs. His name appears in the parish records as a dutiful churchman, always 
giving his yearly tithes. Whether he had a family or not is obscured by the 
dust of history.©’ Assuredly, these three brothers did hold property in their 
own right. They had their roots in Virginia soil. 

The second generation of Sublets, for this is the spelling found in various 
records of their day, began to fan out into the frontier regions of an expand- 
ing America. This was particularly true of the families of Lewis and Ben- 
jamin, while the family of Peter tended to remain in their native Virginia. 
Sons of Pierre Louis, these three Sublets had large families. And with the 
second generation, the detailing of the family history is made more difficult 
by the repetition of names, names associated with events in the grandparents’ 
lives. The names of Abraham, Lewis (Louis) and Peter (Pierre), James 
(Jacques), William Cin honor of William of Orange?), and Littlebury, 
appear and reappear. Although a testament to the founding family, the use 
of such names only adds confusion to the tracing of family history. 

Lewis Sublet took as his wife, Frances Magruder of Chesterfield County, 
in 1749. Their family, a large one, included eight sons: William, James, 
Lewis, John Francis, Samuel, Abraham, Arthur, and Littlebury; one daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth. Of this third generation only the descendants of Lewis are 
clearly discernable. Born in Virginia in 1759, he took as his bride Mary 
Trabue, daughter of John and Olymphia [Dupuy] Trabue, March 5, 1779, 
in Woodford County, Kentucky. Their children were: Francis, James, Wil- 
liam, John, Lewis, Thomas, Frances, and Mary. Their mother, Mary Tra- 


Piper 4 Book,” VMHB, XII (April 1905), 371, XIII (July 1905), 74. The Christian name 
of his wife varies in the published records (Brock, Huguenot Docts., pp. 80, 84, 88; Virkus, 
Abridged Compendium of American Genealogy, 1, 541). He married about 1714 (Douglas Reg- 
ister, p. 372; Brock, Huguenot Docts., p. 74; Pittman, Americans of Gentle Birth, I, 541). 

65Pierre Louis drew up two wills: one, November 5, 1754; a second, June 8, 1755. Sublette, 
Partial History, pp. 12-13; VMHB, XXIV (January 1916), 423; Clayton Torrence, comp., Virginia 
Wills and Administrations, 1632-1800 (Richmond, 1930), p. 395. 

66Douglas Register, p. 384; Brock, Huguenot Docts., pp. 80, 84, 88; Mrs. Salogga in a letter to 
this author (see note 75, post). 

67“Vestry Book,” VMHB, passim. He may have been married by 1714, but there are no known 
children of such a marriage. Douglas Register, p. 372; Brock, Huguenot Docts., p. 74. 

68“Vestry Book,” VMHB, XIII (January 1906), 279-280. 
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bue, born February 26, 1758, died in 1792." The father, Lewis, having 
served as a soldier in the Revolutionary War, died in 1830 in Woodford 
County, Kentucky, as did his wife. 

Being closely associated with French Huguenot refugees in Virginia, 
when he moved his family to Kentucky, Lewis chose a neighborhood peopled 
with like descendants along Grier Creek where it joins the Kentucky River 
in Woodford, Kentucky. There the Trabues, Steeles, Dupuys, and Mul- 
drows also settled — a transported French-Virginia colony. In 1783, he built 
a log house and operated the first ferry across the Kentucky. When he died, 
John Shryrock bought his place and business, later converting the house into 
a tavern.” 

As for their offspring, the records disclose that William, born in Chester- 
field County, Virginia, March 3, 1780, died at Belleville, Iowa, 1840. He 
was married and left issue. James, born July 15, 1783, died at Clinton, 
Kentucky, June 9, 1860; Lewis, born in 1787, married Susan Coleman, 
who was born in 1793 and died in 1830, surviving her husband by three 
years, and mother of his eight children. They lived out their lives in Wood- 
ford County. John, born in the same county, married and with issue, was 
killed in 1813 while serving in the War of 1812, as had his brothers, Wil- 
liam, James, and Lewis. Frances, their sister, married William Vaughan.” 
The descendants of this branch of the family, Virginians by birth and de- 
scent, rooted themselves in Kentucky. The land records of the latter state 
amply record their holdings.” One of their descendants, Fanny Sublette, 
became editor of the Henderson County newspaper, This World.” 

Benjamin, a second generation Sublet, son of Pierre Louis, brother to 
Lewis and Peter, took as his bride, Elizabeth Jordan, June 24, 1762. After 
serving in the Revolutionary War, he received grants of land in Lincoln 
and Warren counties, Kentucky, moving there in 1782. Their children 


69Brock, Huguenot Docts., pp. 167, 170; Anthony E. Trabue to [Robert A.] Brock, Hannibal, 
Mo., August 17, 1882, Brock Collection, HEH; Richmond Standard, March 29, April 5, 12, May 
10, 17, 1879, details, in an article by Daniel Trabue, the Dupuys’ family tree, and in Martha 
Stovall, Dupuy Tree (Louisville, Ky., n.d.). 

Huntley Shaaes, “The French in Early Kentucky,” Filson Club Historical Quarterly, XV 
(April 1941), 90-91; William M. Clemens, ed., Genealogy, XII (1925-1926), 79, notes Lewis 
(Louis), suggesting that he married a second time to Sarah Samuels. 

71Alice Trabue, “The Genealogy and History of the Trabue Family,” The Register of the Ken- 
tucky Historica] Society (hereafter cited, RKHS), XVII CMay 1919), 55. 

72Willard R. Jillson, ed., The Kentucky Land Grants (Louisville, Ky., 1925), pp. 124, 241, 418, 
738, 877, 1735. In all, twenty-three Sublet, Sublett, name entries are made, ranging in dates for 
land titles — George Sublett, Fayette County on Mill Creek, May 4, 1784, to the last entry, 
C. D. Sublett, October 21, 1893. 

73Filson Club Historical Quarterly, III (January 1929), 93. 

74Willard R. Jillson, ed., Old Kentucky Entries and Deeds (Louisville, Ky., 1926), p. 65, lists 
grants as follows in Lincoln County: 3,178 2/3 acres, June 20, 1782; 2,000 more, March 26, 1785. 
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were: Charles Jordan,” Benjamin Brand, Samuel, Mathew, William, Ursley, 
Martha, Mary, Elizabeth, and Sarah.” Unlike Benjamin and his family, 
Peter, his brother, remained in Virginia. The history of that family’s de- 
scendants has been carefully documented and published.” 

Virginia records list numerous entries for the Soblet, Sublet, or Sublett 
family — all descendants of Abraham and Susanne Soblet, Huguenot refu- 
gees. Although it is impossible to delineate properly the exact family con- 
nection, these entries do create the substance of a family history, particularly 
for those interested in genealogy. Clayton Torrence, in compiling Virginia 
Wills and Administrations, 1632-1800, lists seven items.” He notes James 
Soblet’s will, filed in Albemarle County, 1750;” William Sublet[t]’s will, 
1780, and inventory, 1782,” along with Abraham Sublet(t]’s will and in- 
ventory, 1782, in Charlotte;*’ Peter Lewis Soblet’s will, 1755, Cumberland;® 
James Soblet’s will, 1741, Goochland,” and Peter Sublett’s inventory, 1783, 
in Powhatan County.™ 

Catherine L. Knorr’s Marriage Bonds and Ministers’ Returns of Charlotte 
County, Virginia, 1764-1815, has twelve Sublett entries.” They are: in 
1782, March 27, John Fore and Sarah Sublett;® April 1, Edward Eanes and 
Jane Sublett;*’ May 9, Abraham Sublett and Sarah Sublett;* November 4, 
1782, Valentine Sublett and Margaret Brent;” in 1785, October 13, 


Born July 31, 1766. He married — Davis. They had three sons: William, Benjamin, 


Temple, and five daughters: Elizabeth, Sarah, Adaline, Patsy, Nancy. Sarah, born May 6, 1798, 
Campbel] County, Virginia (suggesting that the westward movement also had its eastward counter- 
part), moved to Warren County, Kentucky, 1803, and married John Waddle, 1819. This is the 
great-grandmother of Mrs. A. E. Salogga, of Decatur, Illinois, who so graciously supplied this 
writer with this information in a letter, January 28, 1957. 

76Douglas Register, p. 300, notes these additional birth dates: Ursley, March 24, 1769; Elizabeth, 
October 14, 1771; Benjamin Branch, March 29, 1774. Marriage bonds were posted in Amelia 
County, Va., April 24, 1788, for William Sublette and Betsy Hughes, daughter of John Hughes. 
WMQ, ist ser., XVII (July 1906), 37. 

77Sublett, Partial History, passim; Virkus, a Compendium of American Genealogy, I, 541. 

78(Richmond, [1930]), pp. 395, 408, respectively. 

79This James Soblet could not be the son of Abraham and Susanne Soblet since their son’s will 
was proved in Goochland County in 1741. The only tenable conclusion is that this was his son; 
thus indicating he died without issue. 

Probably She son of Louis (Lewis), grandson of Abraham and Susanne Soblet. 

81Same relationship as in note 80. 

82Same relationship as in note 80. 

83Father of the two aforementioned. See note 62, ante. 

®Son of the aforementioned, note 83. 

85Pine Bluff, Ark., 1951. 

86Married by the Rev. John Weatherford. Daughter of Benjamin F. Sublett [?], Mrs. Salogga’s 
genealogical 

87Father unknown. 

88Father unknown. 

89Father unknown. A sheriff bond (Deed Book VI, p. 63), notes that on April 20, 1789, Chris- 
topher Irvin and Valentine Sublett stood bond in Charlotte County for Joseph Ward. WMQ, ist 
ser., XXVII (April 1919), 285. 
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Bartley Greenwood and Mary Sublett;® October 20, Caldwell Wood and 
Nancy Sublett;” in 1788, April 7, Joel Ferguson and Ursley [Ursula] Sub- 
lett; December 29, Jordan Sublett and Polly Davis;** September 6, 1790, 
Abraham Sublett and Polly Smith; December 2, 1799, John Burchfield and 
Amy Sublett;® October 1, 1805, David Garland and Martha Sublett;* 
February 15, 1815, James Stokes and Sally Sublett.” The marriage bonds 
in Amelia County enters William Sublett and Betsy Hughes, April 24, 
1788,” 

Other scattered Virginia records list other Sublett marriages.” Mollie 
Norris, born in 1860, after the death of her first husband, Eugene Wells, 
married James Agustus Sublette. Colonel Wilson Miles Cary, born in 1843 
(died in 1919), married Ann Eliza Sublett in 1869. Lucy Nelson Page, 
born in 1828, married James Madison Sublett in 1860. They had five daugh- 
ters: Octavia Page, Mary Carter, Florence, Lucy Nelson, Olivia Byrd. These 
three marriages connected the Sublett[e] family with the Randolphs and 
Beverleys of Virginia." 

In the latter part of the nineteenth century, these Sublett marriages are 
recorded: Captain David L. Sublett to Nattie F. Owen, daughter of Dr. 
Thomas J. Owen of Prince Edward County, July 6, 1871; Mary Carter 


Sublett"™ to John White Arrington, May 30, 1889; Thomas E. Sublette to 
Charlotte E. Lackland, daughter of Samuel Lackland of Jefferson County, 
April 22, 1859; Walter S. Sublette to Judge John H. McCue’s daughter, 


WDaughter of Benjamin F. Sublett[?]. Mrs. Salogga’s genealogical chart; or else, daughter of 
Peter Soblet. Sublett, Partial History, p. 17. 

%1Daughter of William Sublett, grandson of Abraham and Susanne Soblet. 

82Daughter of Benjamin F. Sublett. 

%8This would be Charles Jordan Sublett, son of Benjamin F., and would be in agreement with 
Mrs. Salogga’s chart, except for the date. Polly was the daughter of Temple Davis. 

. — unknown. The marriage date would suggest that Abraham was the son of Benjamin F. 
ublett. 

‘Daughter of William Sublett, who apparently married Susan Allen, Married December 5, 
1799. 

%Daughter of Benjamin F. Sublett. 

97Father unknown. 

%Father unknown. WMQ, rst ser., XVII (July 1908), 37-38. William Sublett, probably the 
same, acted as witness in the probate of ected Flournoy’s estate, May 19, 1791, Scottsville, 
Powhatan County. Ibid., II (June 1895), 89, 210. 

The Brock Collection, HEH, contains the wills of Abraham Sublette, July 5, 1812 (proved in 
Chesterfield County, February 14, 1820), attested to by his brother, John H. Sublett[e}], and that 
of his wife, Edith Burton Sublett[e], August 4, 1828. They were married about 1790. 

100Robert I. Randolph, The Randolphs of Virginia (Chicago, n.d.), pp. 53, 122, 205; John 
McGill, The Beverley Family of Virginia (Columbia, S, C., 1956), p. 427; Fairfax Harrison, 
The Virginia Carys: An Essay in Genealogy (New York, 1919), p. 125. 

101This was the daughter of Lucy Nelson Page and James Madison Sublett. McGill, Beverley 
Family, p. 427. 
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Lina, January 10, 1878, and after her death, he took as his second wife, 
Jennie R. Wills of Nelson County, November 22, 1888. 

The Subletts of Virginia, using the spelling of the name as Sublett, still 
inhabit their native region. They have served their state and nation well 
— from the Revolutionary War down to the present — in that quiet dignity 
which has motivated their family history.’ 

The Kentucky branch of the family left a more graphic record of accom- 
plishment. For, of all the men who have shaped and colored the history of 
western America, none are more often referred to, and on the other hand, 
least known, than the Sublette family. Rich in frontier achievement, but 
short in actual historical renown, this pioneer family left its imprint upon 
the expansive history of the fur trappers and traders from St. Louis to Los 
Angeles, from the Mandan Villages to the Tejon tribe, from Mexico to 
Oregon. Few monuments stand to commemorate them.’ Perhaps they 
need none since theirs was the glory to participate in the early westward 
expansion of a young America: they were among the first apostles of Mani- 
fest Destiny. Their labors on the far frontier helped to create the realization 
of an American empire. 

John Hughes Sublett, son of Lewis and Mary Trabue, typified the spirit 
of this branch of the family.“ Having served in the Revolutionary War 
along with his father, he, too, moved to Woodford County, establishing him- 


102Historical Records Survey of Virginia, Index to Marriage Notices in the Southern Church- 
man, 1835-1941 (Richmond, 1942), II, 208. 

103For example, Private William A. Sublett died December 11, 1918, of wounds while serving 
in France in World War I, VMHB, XXVII (January 1919), 95; (July-October 1919), 237. His 
father was Joseph Sublet[t) of White Gate, Virginia. Other references for descendants are found 
in: ibid., II (June 1895), 324; III (October 1895), 193; VIII (July 1900), 105; WMQ, and ser., 
VI (January 1926), 47-48. 

104Sublette Cut-Off; Sublett, Idaho; Sublette, California; Sublette County, Sublette’s Flat, Sub- 
lette’s Spring in yg Sublet, Kansas, and the names of two of the family once carved high 
on Independence Rock, William and Milton, stand as lone sentinels to the memory of the early 
Kentuckian Sublettes who moved to Missouri. For the exact location of Sublette Cut-Off and 
Independence Rock, see Hiram M. Chittenden, The American Fur Trade of the Far West (Stan- 
ford, Calif., 1954), I, 467, 478; Federal Writers’ Project of the Works Progress Administration, 
The Oregon Trail (New York, 1939), pp. 2, 188, 191, 196, gives full location for the above 
mentioned, 

Originally, Yellowstone Lake was called Sublette’s Lake. Both the Smith, DeSmet and Colton 
maps label it so. Merrill J. Mattes, “Behind the Legend of Colter’s Hell: The Early Explorations 
of vem National Park,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XXXVI (September 1949), 
279. 

Sublett, Missouri, located in Adair County, is named for a distant relative, Pinckney J. Sublette 
who established the town in 1869. David W. Eaton, “How Missouri Counties, Towns and 
Streams Were Named,” Missouri Historical Review, X (1916), 201; History of Adair, Sullivan, 
Putnam and Schuyler Counties (Chicago, 1888), p. 368. The name Sublett and Sublette also 
appears as a place name in Illinois and Michigan. 


105See note 67, ante. 
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self near his parents on Grier Creek.’ He was to make a name for himself 
in the river trade, and authored a poem in 1806 which reflects the intense 
feelings of a patriot-frontiersman: 

Let Peace and its plenty Americans cherish 

Commerce and tillage our efforts command 

Those envied blessings we'd rather see Perish 

Than dear Independance be snatch’t from our Land 

For to guard all those rights whose charms We delight in 

Let Vet'rans step forth and Columbians adore 

With Jefferson his Brother in Glory united 

We'll leave to this Country Mount Vernon once more.!07 


Such was the spirit and temper of the westward call for Americans of the 
early nineteenth century: the frontier was always the next horizon. 

The prophetic nature of this allure was aly phrased by Thomas Hart 
Benton in a letter to his old friend, Governor Preston of Virginia, Novem- 
ber 4, 1819: “Look back to what we were thirty years ago; see what we are 
today; tell what we must be in 1830. From that day the West will give the 
law to the Republic; and those who have views beyond that period should 
plant themselves besides on the waters of the West.” 

The Sublettes anticipated the event. Responding to Benton’s comment 
that a “New Virginia” would take shape in the trans-Mississippi West, 
reached by steamboats that would be “swarming on the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi, or in carriage[s]” across prairies “more beautiful and extended than 
Asia itself could boast,”"* a branch of the Kentucky Sublettes moved to St. 
Charles, Missouri, in 1817. The children of this family would write large 
their name on the history of the American West. This was the family of 
Phillip Allen Sublette and Isabella Whitley, daughter of a famed Ken- 
tuckian, Colonel William Whitley.’” 

On November 21, 1797, Phillip and Isabella were married. They even- 
tually settled at Crab Orchard, after several years of Kentuckian wandering. 


106VMHB, XXIV (July 1916), 329. John H. Sublett took as his wife, in 1818, Frances Towles 
(born August 16, 1800). “The Towles Family,” ibid., VIII (April 1901), 428. P. G. Miller, of 
Goochland, Va., in writing to Samuel Sublett, October 10, 1895, stated there was no John Sublett. 
Sublett, Partial History, Pp: 9- 

107John G. Stuart, “A Journal Remarks or Observations in a Voyage Down the Kentucky... ,” 
RKHS, XL (January 1952), 5, 8, 10, 11-12, 14. The quotation given (last verse cited) is dated 
April 6, 1806. 

FO8Benton Papers, Missouri Historical Society. Original in the possession of Mrs. Ben T. Cable, 
Rock Island, Ill. 

W3John E, Sunder, Bill Sublette, Mountain Man (Norman, Okla., 1959), pp. 3-20 Chereafter 
cited Sunder, Sublette); Doyce B. Nunis, Jr., “The Sublettes of Kentucky: Their Contribution to 
the Opening of the West,” RKHS, XLVII (January 1959), 20-21. As to the exact parentage of 
Phillip Allen Sublette, Mr. Sunder and this writer are in disagreement. However, the weight of 
evidence tends to support Mr. Sunder’s conclusions. A third view is given in Jenkins, “The House 
of Sublette,” as previously cited, note 37, ante. 
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Among their children were five sons: William Lewis, Pinckney, Milton 
Green, Andrew Whitley, and Solomon Perry. With the exception of Pinck- 
ney, who was killed early in his career, the sons would contribute much 
to the expansion of America to the Pacific. They would be numbered among 
that select breed, mountain men, traders and trappers on the far frontier.'”° 

William Lewis Sublette was to have the more distinguished career. His 
was a spectacular achievement — trapper, trader, pathfinder, frontier entre- 
preneur. As William's biographer so well phrases it: 


The Sublettes— William, Milton, Andrew, Pinckney, and Solomon — were part of 
the solid foundation placed beneath American westward expansion. Their lives extended 
from Kentucky, where they were born — not with the proverbial silver spoon, but with 
one of better than average metal — to the mountains. The fur trade was the key to their 
careers. Each exploited the West's resources and learned the West’s secrets; yet only 
William took the first wagons to the Popo Agie; only he divided the fur empire with the 
Astor interests; only he built a landed estate from his western profits; and only he was 
the West's ardent spokesman. Of the five, he knew best what he wanted and believed 
he knew what the nation needed: an agrarian commonwealth. His was the dream of 


Arcadia. 


True it is that William was the more daring of the Sublette brothers. Yet, 
Milton, Andrew, and Solomon deserve more serious treatment, for each did 
his share, large and small, in the cause of westward expansion. 

Milton, though he died in 1837, left his mark. It was he — friend of 
trapper and trader, man of stubborn courage — who was to act as guide to 
the first missionary group that journeyed overland to Oregon: the Jason Lee 
party. And it was Milton who carved for himself an admirable record in 
the Southwest — he defied Mexican authorities — such was his spirit of bold 
free enterprise. And it was Milton who was to give direction and meaning 
to the Nathaniel B. Wyeth company in their abortive effort to challenge the 
fortune of his brother's firm, Sublette and Campbell, in the fur trade, 
1834.12 

As for Andrew, his is an involved story; yet one that is not without positive 
accomplishment. In his own quiet way he gave much to the romance of 
Southern California. As a friend of Benjamin D. Wilson, early American 
mayor of Los Angeles, he was to do his bit toward the exploitation of that 
area’s future potential. Although a failure in the sense of monetary value, 

11UFor a brief resume, 1822-1856, see Nunis, “The Sublettes of Kentucky,” RKHS, XLVII 
(January 1959), 22-27; XLVIII (Apiil 1960), 129-144. 

11Sunder, Sublette, p. 238. 


112Doyce B. Nunis, Jr., Andrew Sublette, we! Mountain Prince (Los Angeles, 1960), Chapter 
IV, for a summary (hereafter cited Nunis, A. Sublette). 
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he was to be effective in the long run — for his was the story of courage and 
determination, hope and ambition."” 

Solomon, too, must be included in a more comprehensive history of the 
Sublettes. It was he who led an overland party of fifteen to California in 
1845. Friend of Kit Carson, known to John C. Frémont, he was not without 
his own individual merits. Daring, though given to exaggeration, he did 
his part not only in exploration and guide work — Sublette’s Cutoff, as an 
example of his imprint on westward expansion — but also he served well 
during the war with Mexico as a dispatch rider." Later, in association with 
Thomas S. Hereford, descendant of an old Virginia family, he tried to make 
profitable the St. Louis—Santa Fé~Chihuahua trade."* 

Through all the exploits of William Lewis, Andrew Whitley, and Solo- 
mon Perry Sublette, runs the threads of their Virginia ancestry. William was 
to marry Frances S. Hereford; after his death, two years later, she married 
his brother, Solomon. Margaret S. Hereford, cousin to Frances, on the death 
of her husband, Thomas S., partner with Solomon in the Mexican trade, 
married Benjamin D. Wilson in February 1853."° From that marriage came 
three daughters, one of whom, Ruth Wilson, was to marry George S. Patton, 
III, of Virginia. From that marriage came a son, General George S. Patton, 
IV, famed for his career in the United States Army during World War II."” 

Thus when Louis XIV signed the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
eventually driving to America’s shores an enterprising and devoted people, 
not only was Virginia nurtured, but the full course of the history of the 
United States. Such is the legacy of the family of Soblet [Sublett or Sub- 
lette], descendants of an eighteenth-century Huguenot refugee family. They 
have served well their American homeland. 


113Nunis, A. Sublette, passim, 

114Doyce B. Nunis, Jr., “The Enigma of the Sublette Overland Party, 1845,” Pacific Historical 
Review, XXVIII (November 1959), 331-349, treats the subject of Solomon’s 1845 overland trip. 

115Miss Anne Wilson Patton, San Marino, placed in this author’s possession extensive manuscript 
letters bearing on this point; now in the process of editing for future publication. 

lltNunis, A. Sublette, Chapter VII, notes; leaves from the Isaac Bible, and carbon 
copies of transcript prepared by Mr. Frank L. Hereford, Dallas, Texas, which were made available 
to this author by Miss Anne Wilson Patton. 

117Materials furnished by Miss Anne Wilson Patton. Miss Patton is the General’s surviving sister. 
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A PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH ON THE VIRGINIA 
FRONTIER, 1784-1872 


by SHEPPERSON* 


A urrrte less than two miles from the southern boundary of Highland 
County, Virginia, in the midst of the Gorge of the Bullpasture River, is 
one of the most beautiful springs which the good Lord ever placed on earth 
to refresh the body and the spirit of man. It is large in expanse and seem- 
ingly bottomless, and it sends forth into the river an amazingly bold stream 
for a distance of twenty or thirty yards. In its beauty and purity it brings 
to mind a verse from the last chapter of Revelation: “And he shewed me 
a pure river of water of life, clear as crystal, proceeding out of the throne 
of God and of the Lamb.” It is known today as the Blue Hole Spring but 
in former times it was called simply the Blue Spring, for clear as it is, in 
certain lights it takes on a pale but distinctly bluish color. A few yards from 
this most appropriate spot, more than one hundred eighty-five years ago 
(c. 1784) on land now belonging to Mr. H. L. Marshall, the citizens of 


the community erected a building in which to worship God in the Presby- 
terian manner. It was known as the Blue Spring Meeting House and the 
name of its congregation was New Bethany.’ It was without question the first 
Presbyterian church built within the boundaries of what is now Highland 
County, antedating that at McDowell by at least thirty-eight years. 

The exact date of its erection has not been determined but it was there 
in 1784, when the Reverend Samuel Shannon was “settled” as its first 


*Dr. Shepperson is Professor of English at the University of Virginia. He is indebted to many 
for assistance in obtaining information for this historical sketch, which in an abbreviated 
rm was delivered as an address at the Williamsville Presbyterian Church on August 30, 1959, 
at the centennial celebration of the dedication of the present building. Those who are not mentioned 
in the footnotes are Mr. and Mrs. Harry Lee Marshall, Mrs. Robert Lee Marshall, and Mr. Howard 
Marshall, all of Williamsville; Mrs. Virginia Cleek, Clerk of the Court of Bath County, Mr. Leo 
Lockridge, Sheriff, and Mr. Duncan Byrd, Commonwealth’s Attorney, all of Warm Springs; Mr. 
Martin Folks, Clerk of the Court of Highland County, Mrs. Folks, and Mr. Seybert Beverage, 
all of Monterey; The Rev. Holmes Rolston and Mr. John S. Grant of the Presbyterian Board of 
Christian Education, Richmond; Mrs. Tiffany H. Armstrong, Bon Air; and Dr. Thomas H. Spence, 
Jr., Director of the Historical Foundation of the Presbyterian and Reformed Churches, Montreat, 
North Carolina. an of Highland C. on 
1Oren F. Morton, i ig , Virginia (Monterey, 1911), p. 143; Sam 
Brown, “Windy Cove Chuxck, Its History: A Manoriat Sermon, sade... the 28th of 
February, 1875,” in A. J. Ponton, A a of Windy Cove Presbyterian Church, Millboro Springs, 
Virginia, 1749-1929 (Staunton, 1929?); William T. Price, “Sketches of the Williamsville Presby- 
terian Church, Bath Co. Va.,” The Young Virginian (Mt. Clinton, Va.), II, part 2 (February 
1875), 11-13; and Emma R. McCormick, who states that the congregation was organized under 
the name “New Bethany” about 1760, manuscript memoir. 
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pastor.? The career of Samuel Shannon was a rugged one indeed. A gradu- 
ate of Princeton, he came to Virginia from New Jersey and after a period 
of study was introduced to Hanover Presbytery on October 27, 1779, as a 
candidate for the ministry, by James Waddell, later renowned as the “blind 
preacher.” During the succeeding year, he successfully passed the following 
tests, all of them a regular part of the examination for the Presbyterian minis- 
try at this time: he gave before the Presbytery “a Specimen of his Abilities in 
explaining the Doctrines of the Sacred Scriptures,” prepared and delivered to 
them a homily based on a verse from Proverbs; delivered at Mossy Creek 
Church a lecture on the Psalms; and successfully passed an examination on 
Latin and one on Greek, as well as on geography, natural philosophy, and 
astronomy. The two remaining tasks were an examination on divinity and 
moral philosophy and preaching a popular sermon. He underwent these final 
tests on October 24, 26, and 27, 1780, before a meeting of the Presbytery at 
Falling Spring in Rockbridge, only to be told that it was judged “most expe- 
dient” for him to “decline Views to the Gospel Ministry.” The Presbytery 
further stated that they thought it their duty “to declare that we hope and 
expect that Mr. Shannon will prove himself a useful and reputable Member 
of Society in some other Calling.” They also presented him with a certificate 
of his good moral and religious character and deportment. 

Undeterred by this rebuff, Shannon appeared before the Presbytery two 
years later and successfully passed the examinations he had failed. After 
serving two years as a licentiate, he appeared before a meeting of the Presby- 
tery at Fort Lewis on November 24, 1784. This was the home of the 
inconsolable widow of Colonel Charles Lewis, who had been killed thirteen 
years before in a fight with the Indians under their chief, Cornstalk, at 
Point Pleasant.’ Fort Lewis was, and Fort Lewis Farm still is, situated in 
a beautiful valley on the banks of the Cowpasture River about six miles south- 
west of Williamsville. The moderator of the meeting was the Reverend 
John Brown and its clerk was the Reverend John Montgomery, who was 
destined to be Shannon’s successor at Blue Spring. The candidate was 
ordered to deliver a discourse on the twenty-first verse of the third chapter 
of Romans. This he performed successfully and the next day he was “set 


2This account of Shannon’s career, up to 1786 when Lexington Presbytery was formed, is 
derived chiefly from the manuscript minutes of Hanover Presbytery in the library of the Union 
Theological Seminary, Richmond; also William Henry Foote, Sketches of Virginia, Historical and 
Biographical, second series (Philadelphia, 1855), p. 110. Dr. Foote records among other details 
that Shannon was the thirty-sixth minister who was licensed by Hanover Presbytery. 

3Oren F. Morton, Annals of Bath County, Virginia (Staunton, 1917), pp. 92-93; Philip Vickers 
Fithian, Journal, 1775-1776, Written on the Virginia Pennsyloania Frontier and in the Army 
Around New York, ed. Robert Greenhalgh Albion and Leonidas Dodson (Princeton, 1934), pp. 
144-164, Fithian states that Mrs. Lewis requested her friends not to try to console her for the 
loss of her husband, as she did not wish to be consoled. 
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apart” by the Presbytery “to the sacred Work of the Ministry by the Impo- 
sition of Hands” and by prayer. Thus after six years of formal preparation 
plus several more of preliminary study, the determined young man attained 
his goal. He was “settled” as pastor of the Windy Cove and Blue Spring 
churches, to which he had been called a month before his ordination. He 
made his home on the Cowpasture River, about halfway between his two 
churches. 

On April 12, 1787, the newly formed Lexington Presbytery received 
a request from Shannon that he be released from his charge. This was 
granted, with a certificate as to his good moral character and exemplary 
deportment, and he was commended “to the regard of any Presb[ytery] 
within whose bonds God in his providence may direct [him] to reside.” 

He emigrated to Kentucky, where he preached for many years. He 
volunteered in the War of 1812 as chaplain in the northwestern army. 
In his book on Presbyterianism in Kentucky, Robert Davidson includes an 
account of him which is frank to the point of unkindness: “He was a man 
of great physical strength. His fist was like a sledge-hammer, and he was 
said to have lopped off a stout bough at a single stroke of his sword, when 
charging through the woods. Notwithstanding his strength, he was one 
of the best-natured men in the world, and nothing could provoke or ruffle 
him. He also had a mechanical turn and invented a piece of apparatus 
called The Whirling Table; but he was out of his place in the pulpit. To 
a rough, awkward, slovenly appearance, which might, however, have been 
overlooked, was added a slow and stammering utterance. He labored inde- 
fatigably, but had no animation. He had zeal without warmth; and, like 
the head of Medusa, chilled and petrified every one that listened to him. 
The latter years of his life were employed in missionary labors, chiefly in 
the destitute regions of Indiana, where he was cut off by the country fever, 
in the summer of 1822.” 

Such was the life of this pioneer Presbyterian minister who, whatever 
his handicaps, overcame them with a degree of intrepidity and courage 
which compels admiration. 

His successor, John Montgomery, before his ordination was a teacher 
at Liberty Hall Academy, now Washington and Lee University. He was 
a very popular preacher and received many calls. After a few years as pastor 


4Robert Davidson, History of the Presbyterian Church in the State of Kentucky ... (New York, 
1847), p. 83. A footnote to his sketch of Shannon refers to the manuscript History of Bethel 
Church by the Reverend Robert Marshall, p. 1, and to Robert H. Bishop’s An Butline the History 
of the Church in the State of Kentucky ...Containing The Memoirs of Rev. David Rice... 
(Lexington, 1824), p. 286. 
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at Winchester, Cedar Creek, and Opecquon, he inherited property in 
Augusta County, near the rivers known as the Pastures. To the regret of 
his congregations he moved there, where he spent the remainder of his life.° 
After him the Blue Spring Church was served by William Chapin in the 
capacity of home missionary. Next in order were J. D. Ewing and Samuel 
Brown, both of them also pastors at Windy Cove. The sixth incumbent was 
John S. Blain, who served the congregation for nearly thirty years. The 
Reverend William T. Price says of him that “when not laid aside by feeble 
health, this humble good man was abundant in labors as practicing phy- 
sician, school teacher and preacher.”® His pastorate almost certainly began 
after the church was moved to nearby Williamsville. 

The Blue Spring Church remained New Bethany’s place of worship for 
at least thirty-nine years. After the new church was built in Williamsville, 
it lapsed into total disuse. Near its site there stands today a cabin built of 
unusually large, rough-hewn logs. According to the present owner, Harry 
Lee Marshall, they are the very logs from which the church was built. 

About a mile southwest of the present village of Williamsville, a small 
stream flows from a spur of the mountains, known as Pheasanty Ridge. 
It empties into the Cowpasture River, which unites with the Bullpasture 
half a mile above. This stream is called Pheasanty Run and on its banks 
stood another Presbyterian church as old as that at Blue Spring, and very 
possibly older. On April 10, 1771, Hanover Presbytery received a request 
for a minister to supply the pulpits at the Middle and Upper Cowpasture. 
Thomas Jackson was appointed to supply them for one Sunday. The term 
“Middle Cowpasture” certainly refers to the Windy Cove Church and 
“Upper Cowpasture” just as certainly refers to the church known as Pheasanty 
Run, since there was and is no other Presbyterian church on the Cowpasture 
River above Windy Cove.’ 

In 1927 the late Lewis McClung recorded certain facts about this church.® 
Mr. McClung was a prominent Presbyterian who lived his long life in the 


5Foote, Sketches of Virginia, second series, p. 107. 
6Price, “Sketches,” Young Virginian, II, 11-13. 
7For information about ‘. Pheasanty Run Church I am indebted to Dr. Delemo L. Beard, 
of the First Presbyterian Church, ite Sulphur Spri ee West Virginia, for an informative 
lar ond for an extract from his doctoral dissertation at the | niversity of Edinburgh, Origin and 
Early History of Presbyterianism in Virginia (Bridgewater, 1932), pp. 278-279. The name of the 
church is spelled correctly in the minutes of the Hanover ry ow Hoem 19, 1784), but in the 
minutes of the Lexington Presbytery is spelled “Pharsony” (October 25, 1787) and “Phasony” 
(October 20 and 21, 1788). I am in agreement with Dr. Beard in feeling that these are mis- 
spellings for “Pheasanty.” I am also in agreement with him that the terms Nes aay. ior sal 
and “Lower Bullpasture” refer Wg eed to the Pheasanty Run and the Blue Spring churches. 


8His manuscript recollections, dictated to his niece, Mrs, E. A. McNulty, of McDowell, were 
kindly lent to me by Miss Susie Maloy, historian of the McDowell Church. 
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Bullpasture Valley and is said to have had a phenomenally good memory. 
According to him, the Pheasanty Run Meeting House was built about 1749, 
several neighboring families being responsible for the building of it: the 
Lewises, the McCrarys, the Kincaids, and the Feamsters. He recalls being 
told that the church, no doubt constructed of logs, was burned by the 
Indians. Some confirmation of this may lie in the fact that while the 
minutes of the Lexington Presbytery refer to the church as Pheasanty Run 
in October 1788, it is thereafter designated as Feamsters.? It would certainly 
have been in accord with the custom of the day for a congregation to meet 
at the house of some prominent member when a church building was lacking. 

It may seem surprising that two churches of the same denomination 
should have been built so close together; Blue Spring and Pheasanty Run 
are less than three miles apart. However, when the ruggedness of the 
country is considered —the road through the Gorge of the Bullpasture 
crossed the river four times within the course of a mile — and the frightful 
condition of country roads in that time and place, there is less to be won- 
dered at. Perhaps services were held alternately at the two churches for 
the accommodation of those who lived below the Gorge and those who 
lived above it. 

The difficulty of supplying pastors for the churches in this remote area 
is reflected in the minutes of Hanover and Lexington Presbyteries. Re- 
quests for “supplies,” both written and oral, were made with great frequency. 
At times the names of the churches are recorded, but often the requests are 
for a supply to the upper, middle, or lower Calfpasture, Cowpasture, or 
Bullpasture rivers, sometimes simply to the Pastures. It was by no means 
always possible to fill these pulpits. Ordained Presbyterian ministers and 
even licentiates were far from numerous — and no wonder, when we con- 
sider the rigorous course of training through which they had to pass. 

Presbyterianism in Virginia originated west of the Blue Ridge about 1733. 
At this time immigrants began to settle in the Valley of Virginia. They 
came as far south as the Natural Bridge and some of them moved north- 
ward up into the valleys of the Cowpasture, Calfpasture, Bullpasture, and 
Jackson rivers. The immigrants to the McDowell, Monterey, and Crabbottom 
sections probably came later, directly west across the mountains from the 
direction of Staunton." 


9Typed manuscript of the minutes of the Lexington Pres » indexed by Dr. Delemo L. 
Beard, in the library of the Union Theological Seminary, Richmond. Feamsters is spelled once 
correctly (October 16, 1794) and once tag oy as “Teemsters” (October 10, 1793). 


10A, Emerson Johnson, Presbyterianism ighland County, Va. wage » nd.), p. 28; 
Howard McKnight Wilson, The of Windy | Spring, Headwae Headwater of Freedom ( 1954), 
chapter I; and Ponton, A History of Wi ope tg 
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The great majority of these people were Scotch-Irish. Scotch-Irish people 
were not Irish but Scotch. The name Irish became connected with them 
because they went to Ireland to escape the religious persecution which the 
English monarchs were directing against them in Scotland. Many remained 
in Ireland but many others came to America, first to Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey and later to Virginia. Sir William Gooch, the colonial governor 
of Virginia, and his council encouraged them to settle on what was then 
the frontier of the colony because they were known to be thrifty, sturdy 
people and excellent fighters. They made a good barrier between the Indians 
and the people of eastern Virginia.’ They were not very well rewarded, 
for they found difficulties in Virginia also. In his historical sermon preached 
at Windy Cove in 1875, the Reverend Samuel Brown, a former pastor at 
Williamsville, makes the following statement: 


The Episcopal Church of England was the established church of Virginia. Church 
and state were united, and the people were compelled by law to support a church 
whose services many of them disapproved and would not attend. A Presbyterian minister 
or any dissenter dare not even perform the marriage ceremony for any of his people. 
All such parties from this section of the country had to ride thirty or forty miles, to 
Staunton, to be married by an Episcopal minister. When I first came to this country 
I conversed with several aged persons, who, when young, had been on such marriage 
trips. This state of things... continued to be the case until 1785, when the bill estab- 
lishing religious freedom was passed by the Virginia Legislature.'* 


About nine years before the Blue Spring Meeting House was built Cif the 
date 1784 is correct.) a young minister named Philip Vickers Fithian, newly 
licensed by the Presbytery of Philadelphia, made a missionary visit to Vir- 
ginia, riding on a horse named Bullrock. Like the Scotch-Irish settlers he 
came down the Valley as far as Natural Bridge, then visited the Calfpasture 
Valley and crossed over to the Cowpasture by way of Panther Gap. He was 
much alarmed by the howling of the wolves and by the fact that a panther 
had just been killed in that very place. He then rode up the Cowpasture, 
fording it a number of times through floating ice —the time was late 
December 1775 — and paid a visit to Fort Lewis. During his stay there he 
went up a little above the junction of the Bullpasture and Cowpasture, 
which must have brought him approximately to the very spot on which 
the Williamsville Church now stands. 

Fithian visited and preached at all the meeting houses that lay in his way, 
including Brown’s Meeting House (now Hebron Church) near Staunton, 


11Ponton, A History of Windy Cove Presbyterian Church, pp. 6 
Ponton, A of Windy Cove Presbyterian Church, pP- 
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Augusta Stone Church, North Mountain Meeting House, Timber Ridge 
Church, and Hall’s Meeting House, which was near the place which two 
years later became the town of Lexington. He also held religious services 
in many homes. He called on all the Presbyterian ministers and mission- 
aries within reach. The occasion of his stay at what is now Fort Lewis Farm 
was the fact that the Reverend Andrew Hunter, Jr., one of his closest asso- 
ciates at Princeton, was lodging there. It seems entirely probable, although 
not certain, that Hunter was serving the Presbyterians of the community 
at the Pheasanty Run Church. 

Fithian is at times critical of the religious life of the area, stating that the 
morality of the inhabitants was not all it should be, and on one occasion 
declaring that “the spirit of infatuation is gone forth.” On the whole though 
he is pleased with the piety of those he meets: “I preached a sermon at 
Col: Dickenson’s by candle-light. . . . All were serious; in these woods where 
sermons are seldom heard I find more attention and deeper solemnity than 
where it [sic] is set forth weekly in its brightest glories!” And again: “all 
are glad to hear sermons and they listen with patience and diligence. None 
knows but God may awaken and convince some by my poor endeavors. O 
grant it, good Lord, in thy kind compassion to perishing immortals.” 

He finds the hospitality of the people who were here quite equal to that 
of the inhabitants of eastern Virginia, where he had spent a year as tutor 
in the home of the wealthy Robert Carter of Nomini Hall. He informs us 
that the three rivers were named for buffalo calves, cows, and bulls and that 
the land beside them is “properly called Pastures, for each are [sic] fertile.” 
Although he complains of the howling of wolves, the bitter cold, and the 
absence of tea, coffee, and chocolate, he remarks that there is an abundance 
of milk. He is, with a few exceptions, admiring of the people he meets. 
These, he says, by “their healthy situation among these mountains and 
pure waters, through God’s blessing . . . raise a brood of youth, young men 
and young women, for size, activity, and complexion, such as I have seen in 
no place before!” 

On January 3, 1823, there was recorded in the Courthouse at Warm 
Springs a deed signed by Charles Cameron, who for the sum of one dollar 
conveyed to Samuel Lewis, John Brown, Matthew Wallis, Joseph Wallis, 
Edward Stuart, David Kincaid, Charles Lewis Kincaid, and Alexander 
Miller a parcel of land “lying on the Bullpasture River above Edward Stu- 
art’s and part of a tract of land which the said Cameron bought of John 
Lewis.” The right of ingress and egress to a spring near the property was 


13Fithian, Journal, pp. 144-164, entries for December 1775 and January 1776. 
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also conveyed. In the words of the deed the land was “conveyed for the 
express purpose of building thereon a meeting house for the use of the 
Presbyterian congregation, who have commenced the building of the 
same.”'* In other words, such was the confidence of the congregation in 
the integrity of the above-mentioned gentlemen that they started the build- 
ing before the land was legally theirs. 

It was a wooden building said to have been exceedingly plain and un- 
comfortable in its arrangement even when at its best.'? No account of the 
church and its congregation has come to light except that of the Reverend 
William T. Price, who arrived in the neighborhood in June 1857. He had 
secured letters of introduction to Messrs. C. L. Francisco, Matthew Mor- 
rison, and Moses McClintic. On reaching the home of McClintic, he found 
that he was absent, having gone to Rockbridge for cattle. When McClintic 
learned from someone that a preacher was at his house he abandoned his 
cattle on the road and hastened home — the cattle were sent for the next day. 

In speaking of the death of the man he refers to as his “precious dying 
friend,” he writes: “Moses McClintic was in the most extended sense of the 
word, an honest, plain, scrupulously truthful person, a perfect and upright 
character in all the relations of life, and yet his only hope was in the 
righteousness of Christ.” He then quotes from “The Old Farmer's Elegy” 
by Josiah D. Canning: 


"Twas a gloom-giving day when the old farmer died, 
The stout-hearted mourned, the affectionate cried; 

And the prayers of the just for his rest did ascend, 

For they all lost a brother, a man and a friend. 

He has ploughed his last furrow, has reaped his last grain, 
No morn shall awake him to labor again. 

For upright and honest the old farmer was; 

His God he revered, he respected the laws; 

Though fameless he was, he has gone where his worth 
Will outshine, like pure gold, all the dross of this earth. 
He has ploughed his last furrow, has reaped his last grain 
No morn shall awake him to labor again. 


The new pastor-to-be learned from McClintic and others that the pulpit 
had been vacant for some time and that there was a distressing indifference 
to religion among the people. There were neither elders, deacons, nor “pray- 
ing members, male or female.” Difference of opinion arose as to whether 

14Indenture my | Charles Cameron, in the Bath County Court Records, Warm Sprin 


15Price, “Sket oung Virginian, Il, 11- :* All information about the wooden church and 
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the existing church, then in a dilapidated condition, should be repaired or 
a new brick church should be built. Price refers to those who wanted a 
brick church as “swell heads.” A congregational meeting was held with only 
seven persons present and only one of them a member of the church. Never- 
theless, a decision was reached in favor of a brick church and $700 was 
raised. Price, still a licentiate, was engaged to preach once a month and a 
year later in June 1858 to preach twice a month. A flourishing Sunday 
school was organized and occasional prayer meetings were held by Henry 
Monroe, a Methodist, and William J. Weldon, a Lutheran. William R. 
Stuart and David N. Kincaid were elected and ordained as ruling elders. 
William J. Weldon, Moses McClintic, and Samuel M. Marshall were 
elected deacons, but none of them would consent to be ordained “owing 
to their scruples in reference to some points of the confession of Faith.” 

On February 13, 1859, Price preached in the present building the first 
sermon that was ever preached there. His text was from the 18th Chapter 
of Deuteronomy, the 15th verse: “The Lord Thy God will raise up unto 
thee, a Prophet from the midst of thee of thy brethren like unto me: unto 
him ye shall hearken.”"* 

The church had not yet been dedicated. The dedication took place three 
months later on May 9, 1859. This time the sermon was preached by the 
Reverend Samuel Brown, for thirty years pastor of the Windy Cove Church, 
who in addition to serving that church and this one preached frequently 
at McDowell, Doe Hill, Crab Bottom, and faraway Franklin, now in West 
Virginia. 

The services were opened with the singing of a hymn: 

Here in thy name, eternal God, 
We build this earthly house for Thee. 


Following this, “some remarks were made respecting the duty of giving 
as an act of religious worship.” The Building Committee then reported 
that the amount of money raised had fallen short of the amount needed 
and that the members of the committee had made up the difference. They 
did not wish, they said, “to present their cause as Beggars, but merely 
wished the priviledge [sic] extended to others to assert a claim to this house 
by contributing something.” The congregation responded nobly. The Rev- 
erend Samuel Brown and twenty-one members subscribed enough to make 


l6New Bethany Session Minutes and Register, 1857-1872. This manuscript volume was discov- 
ered in the attic of the old Byrd residence on the Cowpasture River near Williamsville in the early 
1930's. In addition to the Session Minutes and membership list, it has a historical sketch, a list of 
subscribers to the present building, and other valuable information. 
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up the shortage. Altogether ninety-five persons contributed to the building 
of the church in amounts ranging from 25 cents to $175. 

The building itself cost $1,550. The contractor was William M. Dill. 
The carpet, the communion table, and the communion service were fur- 
nished by the ladies of the congregation. The entire cost was a little over 
$1,600. The church thus became one of the first in the region to have been 
completely furnished and paid for by the day of its dedication. 

After the financial matters had been settled, Brown preached the dedi- 
catory sermon, choosing as his text the third verse of the sixth chapter of 
Nehemiah: “And I sent messengers unto them, saying, I am doing a great 
work so that I cannot come down: Why should the work cease, whilst I 
leave it and come down to you?” Following the sermon, Brown gave a brief 
historical sketch of the church. Then communion was administered and 
thus the dedication ceremonies were concluded. 

The congregation continued to be known as “New Bethany” until May 5, 
1871, when its name was changed to “Williamsville.”” 

At the beginning of the War between the States a rumor reached 
Williamsville that a mob, consisting of convicts, Negroes, Irish, and Union 
men were fighting their way out of Covington to the Federal lines and were 
killing and burning as they advanced. This was on a day when a “sacra- 
mental meeting” was scheduled at the church. Women, children, and old 
men gathered there bringing cooking utensils, bedding, flour and meat, 
pitchforks, axes, corncutters, and “mountain rifles.” They were prepared 
to use the church as a fort. When Price arrived on Saturday he found one 
of the largest congregations he had ever seen at that place, and he preached 
a sermon on the text, “Wait on the Lord, be of good courage and He shall 
strengthen thy heart, wait I say on the Lord.” The rumor proved to be false, 
but the next day there was an immense congregation and, as Price says, he 
had never before witnessed “a more melting communion season.” 

A few weeks previous to the battle of McDowell, our fine new church was occupied 
by a detachment of General Milroy’s troops. The cavalry, by way of amusement, would 
sometimes lead their horses in one door, up the aisle to the pulpit, then down the other 
aisle, making the witty remark that they were learning their horses to attend prayer 
meeting, and training them in the way they should go. This feat would be greeted by 
hilarious laughter. 


In May 1861 Price was given leave of absence for two months to perform 
the duties of chaplain to the Virginia troops stationed at Grafton, now in 
West Virginia. Many of the young people of the church entered the Con- 


17Johnson, Presbyterianism in Highland County, Va., p. 28. 
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federate army and of these many were killed in battle or died in prison. 
Among those who survived was John T. Byrd, who was attached to General 
John D. Imboden’s brigade; he later became an elder in the church. 

It was during this trying time that a most unpleasant incident occurred 
which Price declines to describe, “as I do not wish it known in the future 
so far as I can help it, that professed Christian people would ever behave, 
as members of a certain denomination behaved, towards our little church 
and their young inexperienced minister.” 

In the spring of 1867, on the common consent of Price and the Session 
of the church, he resigned as pastor. He was succeeded by the following: 


Matthew Hale Houston, 1868 

James Henry Harrison Winfree, 1869-1880 
Josiah McLeod Seabrook, 1881-1884 
Baldwin Alexander Pendleton, 1886-1889 
Charles Hart Dobbs, Jr., 1893-1897 

Jacob Coart Johnson, 1900-1903 
Thompson Brown Southall, 1904 
William John King, 1905-1908 

Robert Emerson Fultz, 1908-1909 

Virgil Hadley Starbuck, 1909-1914 
Albert Pickett Dickson, 1915-1919 
Leonard Hugh Eikel, 1920-1924 

James Lapsley, 1925-1928 

Joseph Fitzhugh Clark, 1930-1935 

The lapses between the pastorates and the short length of time which 
many of the pastors served may be accounted for by a remark made to Price 
on his arrival in 1857: “Brother Price, a man or woman who serves God 
in these mountains ought to be very sure of their heavenly reward, for 
it is about all they are going to get.” 

In 1872 two members of the church appeared before the Session to 
answer a charge of “improper conduct.” According to the minutes, after a 
full and impartial investigation of all the facts and circumstances of their 
case they were “excluded from all church privileges until they [should] 
give satisfactory evidence of their repentance.” A month later one of the 
convicted parties accused a member in good standing of having borne false 
witness against him. This accusation was also dealt with by the Session, 
and the charge was dismissed on the grounds that it had been brought “by 


a person under the censure of the church and through improper motives.” 


18Price, “Sketches,” Young Virginian, II, 11-13; New Bethany Session Minutes, May 19, 1861, 
and June 25, 1865; the list of pastors was supplied by Mrs. Emma R. McCormick. 
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Another month later this same convicted person, evidently incensed at the 
action taken against him, demanded of the pastor the return of the thirty 
dollars he had paid towards his salary. The minutes record that the congre- 
gation was asked to repay the thirty dollars. It must have given great satis- 
faction to the accused parties when they learned that the Committee on 
Sessional Records of the Lexington Presbytery firmly declined to approve 
that part of the Williamsville Session’s minutes which had to do with the 
case. The reason they gave was that there was “no record of the offense with 
which they were charged nor of any orderly issue of the process against 
them.” Unfortunately al] this occurred shortly after Elder John T. Byrd 
had reported on the “splendid condition” of the congregation. 

In the Session Minutes of March 7, 1869, we find the following entry: 
“On the motion of John T. Byrd the following preamble and resolution was 
adopted — whereas a number of agents representing various companies have 
been soliciting our people to take out policies in Life Assurance, and whereas 
grave doubts exist in our minds of the lawfulness of the institution known 
as Life Assurance, therefore be it by the Session of this church, Resolved, 
that an overture of the subject be sent to Lexington Presbytery to the end 
that we may be more fully informed of the moral principles involved in the 
insurance of life.” 

There had been hot discussion among the members of the church on this 
subject. In the course of an argument Mr. Byrd is reported to have shaken 
his fist in his opponent’s face and shouted, “Sir, life assurance is a slap 
in the face of Providence!” John T. Byrd was a man of strong convictions 
and was perhaps the most prominent member of the church at that time. 
He often preached there but declined to stand in the pulpit on the ground 
that he was unworthy to do so. Several persons who remember hearing him 
testify that he preached excellent sermons. 

The overture which was adopted reads: “Is Life Assurance in harmony 
with the teachings of the word of God?” The answer received from the 
Presbytery was a dusty one indeed — a masterpiece of evasion: 


LIFE ASSURANCE — The Com’tee on bills & overtures made a report on the overture 
of N. Bethany, asking for a deliverance on the subject of life assurance, which report was 
received, amended & adopted and is as follows. 

In the opinion of this Presbytery, the question involved, is one, which is of such a 
character, that we do not feel at liberty to pronounce a dogmatic opinion; but would 
recommend to the people the injunction of the Apostle, “Let every man be fully per- 
suaded in his own mind.”!9 


19Typed minutes of the Lexington Presbytery, April 22, 1869. 
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This incident takes on greater interest when it is recalled that it was 
Presbyterians who had been responsible for founding, more than ninety 
years before, the oldest life insurance company in the world. The “Corpo- 
ration for the Relief of Poor and Distressed Presbyterian Ministers and of 
the Poor and Distressed Widows and Children of Presbyterian Ministers” 
was incorporated on January 11, 1759. Its charter was granted by Richard 
and Thomas Penn, proprietaries of Pennsylvania. It is now known by the 
less redundant title of “Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund.” Its services are 
available to ministers of all Protestant denominations. Information con- 
cerning opposition to life insurance has kindly been supplied by its present 
president, the Reverend Alexander Mackie.” 

He can find no record of opposition to life insurance in colonial times, 
he says, but is aware that there was opposition around the middle of the 
last century. “In my connection with the Fund,” he writes, “particularly 
in my early days here [about twenty years ago], I found there were still 
groups opposed to life insurance, who looked upon it as sinful. When a man 
bought life insurance, they said, he was flying in the face of Providence. 
He did not trust God for the future.” He writes of a minister who early 
in life declined to buy life insurance but who later on came to the con- 
clusion that “he did not want his wife to reap the fruits of his failure to 
sin,” and then bought a considerable amount. He finds that with the 
exception of one particular religious group there is little or no opposition 
today, and adds: 


The present attitude of mind does not change the fact that there was at one time con- 
siderable opposition to life insurance. Personally, I have always thought it arose from 
two sources. One was the sheer laziness and unwillingness on the part of brothers in the 
ministry to lay aside money for a rainy day. It is a wonderful thing to say that you are 
trusting in the Lord for the future welfare of your family when you ought to get down to 
hard work and self-denial and provide for them. 


The second source, he says, was the abuse of life insurance by the companies 
themselves, a number of which were fraudulent. 

One final item from the Session Minutes. It is recorded that on April 
29, 1871, fifty-five persons were received into the communion of the church. 
Of this number only three were received on certificate from other churches; 
the rest were received on examination. Of the latter, eight were colored 
people. This remarkably large number surely gives evidence of the great 
religious interest in the church at that time and might well prove to be 
an inspiration to the people of the Williamsville Church of today. 

Letter from Alexander Mackie to Archibald B. Shepperson, December 21, 1959. 
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“ANDERSON’S NARRATIVE!” — A LOST AMERICAN 
TRAVEL BOOK 


by Curtis Carrot Davis* 


“ALL extraordinary travellers,” proclaimed James Boswell in 1774, “are a 
kind of shows; a kind of wild beasts.”' In Boswell’s day, and for many a 
decade thereafter, the traveller was a man of mark. He had done something 
in life. To a degree he is still so, since most of us never have the opportunity 
to visit faraway places. Those of us who have do not usually write about 
them. The few who both travel and write stand an excellent chance of 
becoming timeservers in the best sense. The state of Virginia has had its 
share of all types. 

Lieutenant Colonel William Langborn (1756-1814) of King William 
County spent thirteen years walking over Europe and the Near East. He 
kept a diary of his peregrinations, and what a story it must have unfolded! 
After a brief apparition in 1818, however, at the residence of Richard Rush, 
American Minister to Great Britain, the diary drops from sight.? Lewis 
Littlepage (1762-1802) of Hanover County, who covered almost as much 
territory, kept a journal. It has never reappeared, though his political auto- 
biography has.’ In the year of Littlepage’s death a third Virginian, William 
H. Anderson, set off from Frederick County on what would seem to have 
been at least as adventurous a safari as either Littlepage’s or Langborn’s. 
When he got back nineteen years later, he sat down and wrote a whole book 
about his travels. 

And that is all we know of William H. Anderson. As of 1960 his book 
under any title was not listed at the Library of Congress either in its card 
catalog or its National Union Catalog. His name does not appear in Dr. E.G. 
Swem’s Virginia Historical Index (Roanoke, 1934-1936) or in histories of 


*Dr. Davis, of Baltimore, is the author of Chronicler of the Cavaliers: A Life of the Virginia 
Novelist, Dr. William A, Caruthers (Richmond, 1953). 

1 Boswell was referring to James Bruce, discoverer of the Blue Nile sources. See Boswell for the 
Defense, 1769-1774, ed. William K. Wimsatt, Jr., and Frederick A, Pottle, Yale Editions of the 
Private Papers of James Boswell (New Haven, 1959), p. 262. 

*See my “The Curious Colonel Langborn: Wanderer and Enigma from the Revolutionary 
Period,” Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, LXIV (October 1956), 415 and note. 

3See my “An American Courtier in Europe: Lewis Littlepage’s ‘Private Political Memoir’ (Ham- 
burg, 1795), Translated and Edited,” American Philosophical Society Proceedings, Cl, No. 3 
(June 20, 1957), 255-269. The English translation alone is reprinted in the Fredericksburg Spur, 
VIUI-IX CMarch-June, 1958). 
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Winchester, the Frederick County seat, by Frederic Morton (1925) and 
Katherine G. Green (1926). So how do we know about Anderson and his 
book? 

On Wednesday, April 18, 1821, a news item concerning it appeared in 
the Charles-Town, Jefferson County, (West) Virginia Farmers’ Repository, 
XIV, No. 680, page 3, column 1. The item is obviously a blurb —“puft” was 
the word then — about the forthcoming narrative. For whatever reason the 
puff failed of its purpose: despite the widespread custom at that time of 
newspapers’ reprinting freely from one another's columns, this anonymous 
“extract of a letter” does not seem to have been copied by other journals.‘ 
Yet its single appearance suffices to tell a gaudy tale. Test borings in its 
humid soil — making allowance for the vagaries of transliteration — suggest 
that what is told may well be gospel. After all, the central thesis of Bradford 
Smith’s fine biography, Captain John Smith . . . (1953), is that the Captain 
was not a liar. 

To assure accuracy in his research, Mr. Smith found mandatory the assist- 
ance of an experienced Hungarian scholar. We might well require just as 
experienced a specialist on British India, were we abruptly confronted with 
Anderson’s Narrative. Let us wistfully hope that — somehow, some day — 
we may be. Meanwhile here is an appetizer. 


ANDERSON’S NARRATIVE! 


Extract of a letter from a gentleman in Baltimore to his 
friend in Richmond.’ 

I have been introduced to the great Hindostan warrior, Wm. H. Anderson, 
a Virginian by birth, who has just returned to this country after an absence 
of nineteen years; and I may truly say, I never spent an hour more agreeably. 
The numerous escapes he has had from apparent certain death whilst a slave 
in Arabia, chilled my blood with horror, while the strength of memory he 
evinces, and the plain manner in which he modestly speaks of his bodily 
prowess and superior military knowledge quite charmed me. From a sceptic, 
I have become one of his greatest believers, and truly wish him success. A 
short narrative may be in some measure pleasing; therefore I will endeavor 


4These newspa were scanned (Newspaper Room, Library of Con as also for the 
Farmers’ Fesderich-Town, Md., Political & Public Advertiser, March 
21-August 1, 1821; Se pm D. C., Daily National Intelligencer, April 1-May 8, 1821. The 
leading student of Valley of Virginia history, Dr. John W. Wayland, writes from Harrisonburg, 
March 29, 1960, that he has “no information” about Anderson. 

5These newspapers were scanned without finding reference to Anderson’s Narrative either as 
news item or advertisement: Baltimore American, April 3-May 7, Evening Patriot, March 26- 
May 11, Federal Gazette & Daily Advertiser, April 15-May 8; Richmond Enquirer, April 1-June 12. 
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to gratify your curiosity. He left Frederick county in 1802 — in the follow- 
ing year, he was captured in the Red Sea, while on the shore gunning, by a 
party of Arabs, with whom he suffered severely, particularly in crossing the 
great Desart — during which, in an engagement with another caravan 
chained to a camel, he was attacked by two Arabs whom he vanquished. He 
was afterwards sold to Guicwar, prince of Guzerat,’ who raised him to the 
rank of Brigadier General, gave him command of his army, and richly re- 
warded him for his valor in defeating his enemies, natives and British, then 
at war with him. After Guicwar died (1808), and his son ascended the 
throne, peace was declared with the British. Johnson (his comrade) and 
himself were presented to Holkar, a Marhatta chief,’ in Upper Hindostan, 
who retained their military rank — While with this chief, he penetrated as 
far as Ronilla,® a country never before visited by a christian traveller. Here 
he was received in the most superb style, and on quitting the place, the 
crowd, to see a white man was so great, that several lives were lost. The 
honors conferred on him continued, until Gen. Malcolm defeated their 
forces at the plain of Meedpoor in 1817.’ His sufferings again began, and 
the miseries he underwent before reaching a christian country, were nearly 
without parallel in the annals of human nature. You would be highly pleased 
were you to hear the description he gives of the ruins of Solomon’s Temple, 
the Holy Sepulchre, Towel of Babel, the Hindoo Temple of Juggernaut, 
&c and above all, the palace of Thomas Jinkins, a Pennsylvanian, who is 
king of Gallicoota,” in upper Hindostan. Most of these he will give engrav- 
ings of in his work, which will be in all probability, the most interesting 
Narrative ever published, I advise you to subscribe — the work will be 
printed in Baltimore, and no doubt well done — Mr Anderson has one fault, 
that is, HE IS POOR; and on the liberality of his countrymen he has to 
depend to get out his book. I hope Virginia will do her duty. He is one of 
her sons, and she has grown too old, to be ungrateful at this distant day. 


6Also Gujarat, a region of West India comprising States located in or near the north part of 
Bombay province. “Guickawar” is given as a Mahratta princely family by Sir John Malcolm, 
A Memoir of Central India ..., 3rd edition (London, 1832), I, 67 note. 

7The Mahratta, or Maratha, dynasty of the rulers of Indore, one of the native States of Central 
India. The incumbent, Mulhar Rao Holkar, being a boy of eleven years of age, government was 
in the hands of his mother as Regent. See John W. Kaye, The Life and Correspondence of Major- 
General Sir John Malcolm ... (London, 1856), II, 194. 

8Doubtless that region of North India occupied since early in the eighteenth century by the 
Rohilla [sic] tribe of Afghans; largely coextensive with today’s Rohilkhand, Division of Agra, North 
United Provinces. 

%In the third Mahratta war the battle of Mehidpoor, December 21, 1817, ryt established 
British power in India. See Kaye, Life and Correspondence of Major-General Sir John Malcolm, 
II, 209-210. 

10Note to the Historical Society of Pennsylvania: while this place has stubbornly resisted all 
efforts at identification, the career of that chap Jinkins bears looking into! 
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A SOUTHERN RESPONSE TO MRS. STOWE 
Two Letters of John R. Thompson 


by R. Manierre* 


For obvious reasons, few literary works have elicited immediate critical 
response comparable in violence to Southern replies to Uncle Tom's Cabin. 
Partly to defend herself against charges of inaccuracy and of slander and 
partly to further the cause of abolition, Harriet Beecher Stowe compiled 
her long and copiously documented rebuttal, The Key to Uncle Tom's Cabin. 
In this work she quotes extensively from a letter, received from “a much 
valued correspondent . .. writing from Richmond, Virginia,” “certain ex- 
tracts from a Southern paper.” The “paper,” unnamed by Mrs. Stowe, was 
the Southern Literary Messenger; the author of the vitriolic review from 
which the extracts were drawn was John R. Thompson, editor, poet, and 
critic, known for the restraint and polished good manners of his critical 
studies, his reluctance to castigate (a la Poe) the works under scrutiny or 
(a la Griswold) the lives of their authors. 

The two letters from Thompson to George Frederick Holmes,” published 
here for the first time, define the genesis of Thompson’s attack (October 
1852), of Holmes’s castigation of Uncle Tom (December 1852), and of 
Holmes’s later, caustic rebuttal of Mrs. Stowe’s Key (June 1853). In addi- 
tion, they vividly exemplify the spirited Southern response to Mrs. Stowe’s 
sociological views; they enumerate several of the specific objections raised 
against her book; they suggest the precarious financial conditions under 
which Southern writers and editors were forced to operate; and they indicate 
the response of these men to Southern literary apathy. 


*Dr. Manierre is an assistant professor of English at the University of Virginia, 

IHarriet Beecher Stowe, The Key to Uncle Tom's Cabin (London: Clarke, Beeton, and Co., 
1853), pp. 126-129, 175. 

2Scholar, educator, critic, and author of numerous textbooks, Holmes, for the last forty years of 
his life (1857-1897), was professor of hi and literature at the University of Virginia. Mr. 


Mitchell's remark that “he was a prodigy of miscellaneous know » an poe scholar” 
icti of American Biography, ed. Allen Johnson and Dumas Malone [New York, 1928-1936], 


IX, 164) suggests the wide range of his learning. His students knew him (among themselves at 
least) by the somewhat less dignified title of “Daddy Holmes, the walking encyclopedia.” 
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When Thompson assumed his dual function as owner-editor of the 
Messenger® in October 1847, he declared his intention to maintain the 
three-fold editorial policies of his predecessors: that, although the Messenger 
be the champion of Southern literature, it also be national in content and 
appeal, and that it remain a literary rather than a political organ.* As he 
remarks in the November 1847 issue: “As far as possible, we shall adhere to 
the line of policy marked out by the former Editors of the work. As they 
have studiously avoided any introduction of party politics into its pages, so 
shall we strive to preserve a strict neutrality, regarding the excitement of 
faction as eminently pernicious to the graces of literature” (XIII, 644). The 
success with which Thompson realized these declared aims in practice is 
notable, During his thirteen years as editor,> the Messenger was remarkable 
among Southern periodicals for its literary emphasis, for its avoidance of 
political and factional dispute, and for its restraint on the few occasions when 
it did descend into the “arena.”* But to his declaration of editorial policy, 
Thompson added a significant reservation. “As the prefix Southern to the 
name of Messenger has always had a peculiar significance in pointing it out 
as the guardian of Southern rights and interests, we shall ever be prompt to 
defend those rights and interests, when they are made the objects of ruthless 
assault. To this extent it will be political and sectional and no further” CXIII, 
644). Uncle Tom was too much. Here in extreme form was a blast at 
“Southern rights and interests”—a “ruthless assault” on the society and 
traditions of which it was the Messenger’s task to be “guardian.” 

In a letter dated eleven days after the second letter printed herein, Thomp- 
son writes to John Esten Cooke, “I have been hard at work on a review of 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ which I hope to finish tomorrow or the next day. It 
is to be slashing.”’ “Slashing” it was. It is this review, utterly different in 
tone from Thompson’s usual critical efforts, from which Mrs. Stowe’s un- 
named correspondent drew the “excerpts” quoted in The Key to Uncle 
Tom's Cabin. The letters which follow tell us, by implication at least, that 
Thompson was forced to write his castigation if there was to be an adequate 
rejoinder to Mrs. Stowe in the forthcoming October issue of the Messenger; 
just how necessary he felt an immediate rejoinder to be the letters also 
inform us. 


3Then known as The Southern and Western Literary Messenger and Review. 

ary Roddey Miller, “John R. Thompson: His Place in Southern Life and Literature. A 
Critical Biography,” unpublished University of Virginia doctoral dissertation (1930), p. 104. 

5He resigned the editorship in May 1860. 

6Miller emphasizes pe ne unwillingness to make the Messenger an organ of Southern 
papayas, a champion of slavery and states rights. 

Quoted from Miller’s dissertation, p. 153. 
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i st 1852.° 
My dear Sir, Richmond, 24 August 185 

I have been long expecting a letter from you, and have at last taken up 
my pen to ask what has become of you? You are not ill, I hope, nor in 
trouble that withdraws you from correspondence — perhaps, politics engrosses 
your attention: — bah, my dear Sir, ’tis a dreary field where one has only the 
worst task-work to perform and gets nothing in return but the consciousness 
of having misspent much valuable time in what he tried to consider patriotic 
effort. But, really, why have you not vouchsafed me a single line in reply 
to the several short epistles I have addressed to you? 

I write now to prefer a request. Confidentially I must tell you I regard it 
as extremely doubtful whether the Messenger will survive December 1852.° 
Regarding its decease therefore as a probable event, I ardently desire that, 
before this melancholy Day arrives, it should say one strong word in behalf 
of that ungenerous people (of the South) who are responsible for its decline. 
In other words, I wish to publish before winding up the concern, as strong 
a review of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” as it is within the wit of man to contrive. 
My own style has not vitriol enough in it to do justice to the subject. I have 
besought John M. Daniel'® to put aqua fortis into his already pungent ink- 
stand and try his hand at a merciless and unmeasured castigation, but he is 
so much occupied in the Presidential canvass that he cannot borrow the time 
for the purpose. Now, my dear Sir, will you not endeavor to perform the 
task yourself? I am very sure you think as ill of the book (as an abominable 
tissue of falsehood and impurity) as Daniel and I do, and there is no doubt 
whatever that if anybody can use the English language for a whip of Scor- 
pions, that man is yourself. I would have the review as hot as hell-fire, blast- 
ing and searing the reputation of the vile wretch in petticoats who could 
write such a volume —I would have it burn like a stick of lunar caustic" 


8The original holograph letters are in the Library of Congress. The transcription is based on 
‘aie ber ee niversity of Virginia. The text has not been 


sold out to his publishers William Macfarlane and John W. 

been associated with the Messenger since its inception in 1834. He 

continued, however, as editor until 1860. In March of that year he wrote to John Pendleton Ken- 

nedy, “The Messenger which I took in better days, has proved a dead loss to me — ever so much 

sunk and twelve years of early manhood spent unprofitably in maintaining it.” Quoted from 

John S. Patton’s biographical introduction to Poems of John R. Thompson (New York, 1920), 

. xxvii. 

P Wjohn Moncure Daniel (1825-1865), skillful editor of the i Democratic Richmond 

Examiner from 1847-1853 and again from 1861-1865, was an almost legendary gue in Rich- 

mond: known for outspokenness, irascibility, and a slashingly vituperative style. He once declared 

Gem Dette bak bad bus then to bis be on 
editorial written for the Examiner by Daniel. 

1Silver nitrate fused and molded into sticks for use as a cautery. 
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into the conscience of every really sincere abolitionist who has been deluded 
by such base misrepresentations of Slavery and the Southern people. I want 
it to tell throughout the length and breadth of the land, so that whenever 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin is mentioned, by an inevitable association men shall call 
up the Messenger’s annihilation of its author. Such an article you can write, 
nor do I know any one who can do it but you. If you have read the work, 
the composition will be of little trouble to you — if you have not read it and 
will consent to review it, I will have it forwarded to you immediately — so 
that you can write the article in time for October. But let me hear from you 
at once, by return mail, on the subject. 

I hope you received the copies of the Times I sent you on two or three 
occasions. To day I forward another of a comparatively recent date. 


With great respect, my dear Sir, 


Believe me Very truly yours 
Geo. Frederick Holmes Esq. Jno. Re: Thompson. 
My Dear Sir Richmond, 11 Sept 1852. 


I thank you most heartily for your kind compliance with my wishes as to 
the Review of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” I am very anxious it should come out 
in October, and shall therefore delay the no. as long as possible in the hope 
of receiving the Ms in time. Will you oblige me, in the event that you are 
not able to prepare it in time, to drop me a line to that effect, so that I may 
make arrangements to go to press without it. 

I send the volumes herewith. I do not send the replies to it, because I 
really think them very much below the magnitude of the subject and un- 
worthy of the purpose for which they were written. I have read “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” carefully, and feel assured that you will find abundant ma- 
terial in it for slashing criticism of the severest kind. Pardon me for pointing 
out two or three absurdities in it for remark, which struck me. First, the 
design, avowed in the appendix, to make war upon the Fugitive Slave act. 
This is treason against the Constitution. Second, the credit given the Ohio 
Senator for assisting the fugitives, in violation of his oath to support the 
Constitution. Third the claim set up for the capacity of the black race, and 
their susceptibility of intellectual improvement, upon the faith of qualities 
manifested by George, Eliza & others, who are the children of white men. 
Fourth, the fact that Legree the head devil of the book is a New England 
man by birth and education. Fifth, the palpable plagiarism of the story 
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of Eva and Tom, mutatis mutandis, from Little Nell and her grandfather. 
Sixth, the direct falsehood involved in the statement put into the mouth of 
St. Clare, that there is no law in Louisiana against the murder of a slave 
by his master. These are only a few out of many which will no doubt suggest 
themselves to you at once, and I therefore beg pardon for venturing even to 
hint them. Artistically, the work is open to easy attack — witness the violent 
improbabilities passim, and the single fact, that while the earlier scenes are 
supposed to transpire, at a period subsequent to the passage of the Fugitive 
Slave Law, yet'* six or seven years are suffered to elapse before the catas- 
trophe is reached. 

I write you in very great haste, and must ask your indulgence for the 
slovenly character of my letter. I am so overjoyed at your agreement to chas- 
tise Mrs Stowe as she deserves, that I can not delay giving expression to that 
feeling, even though I write with a bad headache and an infamous pen. 

I send you herewith the London Times and beg you to believe me, with 


Yours most truly, 
Geo Frederick Holmes esq. Jno. Re: Thompson 


That Holmes’s article was not forthcoming in time for the October issue 
Cor for that matter the November) is clearly indicated by its failure to appear 
until December. Similarly, it is sufficiently evident that Thompson wrote 
his “slashing” review largely because of Holmes’s failure to provide his in 
time. 

Thompson’s article (XVIII, 630-638) consists largely of a plot summary 
of Uncle Tom accompanied at appropriate points with ridicule of the social 
and legal implications of the various episodes. Mrs. Stowe is accused of 
wilful misinterpretation as well as ignorance of what she writes about and 
is ridiculed for “feminist” proclivities—for belonging to the “school of 
Woman’s Rights” which “would place woman on a footing of political 
equality with man, . . . causing her to look beyond the office for which she 
was created.” Sanctimoniously reinforcing his position with Biblical quota- 
tion (“I Suffer not a woman to teach, nor to usurp authority over the man, 
but to be in silence”) Thompson pursues his general theme that Mrs. Stowe 
“has volunteered officiously to intermeddle with things which concern her 
not — to libel and vilify a people from among whom have gone forth some 
of the noblest men that have adorned the race — to foment heartburnings 


12Here the words “a period of” are lined out. 
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and unappeasable hatred between brethren of a common country, the joint 
heirs of that country’s glory — to sow, in this blooming garden of freedom, 
the seeds of strife and violence and all direful contentions.” 

Following this rhetorical outburst Thompson attacks in some detail “those 
points upon which the authoress rests her abuse of the Southern States. 
These [he finds] may be reduced to three —the cruel treatment of the 
slaves, their lack of religious instruction, and a wanton disregard of the 
sacred ties of consanguinity in selling members of the same family apart 
from each other.” It is with the first and third of these points that the 
excerpts quoted in the Key are primarily concerned. 

Following what Thompson describes as the “raw-head-and-bloody-bones 
account [in Uncle Tom] of a negro woman [Prue] having been whipped to 
death by her master,” St. Clare states, “there is no law that amounts to any 
thing practically, for such a case. ... He who goes furthest, and does the 
worst, only uses within limits the power that the law gives him.” With ironic 
ridicule Thompson seeks to demolish these claims by citing various Southern 
laws intended to prevent such atrocities. “A code thus watchful,” he adds, 
“of the negro’s safety in life and limb, confines not its guardianship to in- 
hibitory clauses, but proscribes extreme penalties in case of their infraction.” 
He refers, in general terms, to the case of “Souther v. The Commonwealth” 
of Virginia (June 1851) in confirmation of his point. 

Mrs, Stowe’s “defense” in this instance is precisely that pursued through- 
out the Key. She considers each law in turn, exposes loopholes and ambigu- 
ous terminology, and quotes from Southern journals and papers innumerable 
cases in which such laws have in fact been circumvented. Her treatment 
of the case of “Souther v. The Commonwealth” illustrates the manner in 
which she turns Thompson’s own arguments against him. An entire chapter 
of her Key is devoted to discussion of this instance of that form of justice and 
mercy alloted to Southern Negroes. She quotes fully from official reports of 
the case. Among the quoted material is “Judge Field’s statement of the 
punishment” as follows: 

The negro was tied to a tree and whipped with switches. When Souther became 
fatigued with the labour of whipping, he called upon a negro man of his, and made him 
cob Sam with a shingle. He also made a negro woman of his help to cob him. And, 
after cobbing and whipping, he applied fire to the body of the slave. ... He then caused 
him to be washed down with hot water, in which pods of red pepper had been steeped. 
The negro was also tied to a log and to the bed-post with ropes, which choked him, and 
he was kicked and stamped by Souther. This sort of punishment was continued and 
repeated until the negro died [the punishment having occupied about twelve hours] 
under its infliction. 
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That Souther was convicted of murder in the second degree rather than the 
first, because “it did not appear,” in the opinion of the court, “that it was 
[his] design to kill the said slave, unless such design be properly inferable 
from the manner, means, and duration of the punishment,” is, of course, 
grist for Mrs. Stowe’s mill. That Souther, considering his five-year sentence 
excessive, “had moved for a new trial, upon the ground that the offense, 
if any,'* amounted only to manslaughter” and that the court had seriously 
considered this motion provided her with additional materials with which 
further to define the efficacy rather than to deny the existence of legal re- 
straints on the treatment of slaves in “this blooming garden of freedom.” 

The second of the three points to which Thompson’s review reduces Mrs. 
Stowe’s “abuse of the Southern States”— lack of religious instruction for the 
Negroes — is not alluded to in the excerpts quoted in the Key. The third 
point — separation of families by sale to different owners — receives con- 
siderable attention. 

Mr. Thompson asserts that the “whole interest” of that portion of Uncle 
Tom's Cabin dealing with the relationship between Cassy, George Harris, 
and Eliza “hinges” on the fact “that Eliza was eight or nine years old” when 
purchased in New Orleans apart from her mother. He categorically states 
that no such sale could ever “have taken place in Louisiana” and quotes the 
following passage from Louisiana’s Code Noir in support of his contention: 
“Every person is expressly prohibited from selling separately from their 
mothers, the children who shall not have attained the full age of ten years.” 

Mrs. Stowe’s reply is both lengthy and involved. Again she resorts to 
extensive quotation from Southern newspapers, in this instance by citing 
approximately one hundred advertisements for slaves of all ages both for sale 
and purchase. Sixty-four Southern papers, taken “at random” over a two 
week period, contain advertisements of over four thousand Negroes for sale 
— in “choice” and “selected lots.” Mrs. Stowe questions the possibility that 
such numbers will not involve “separation of families.” She asks what will 
be the effect on minds educated “in constant familiarity” with such adver- 
tisements and the slave system in general and concludes that public opinion 
in the South is “no more strenuous” in the slave’s behalf than is the law “in 
any respect” efficacious in protecting him. 

She finds the system destructive of the moral fibre — not only of the blacks 
but of the whites as well. She queries the possibility of maintaining the 
Negro’s sense of the sanctity of the family relationship in a social system 


13Here and in all following quotations, italics and other typographical means of emphasis are as 
found in the original documents. 
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which permits enforced separation of husband, wife, and child; in which 
slaves are placed at auction — and without distinction — with “horses, mules, 
hogs, sheep, . . . farming tools, . . . kitchen furniture, [and] other articles”; 


and in which “slave-breeding is conducted as a business.” 


Finally, and more hypothetically, she replies in the following terms to 
Mr. Thompson’s assertion of the impossibility of the “sale of Cassy apart 
from Eliza”: 


What is a law against the whole public sentiment of society? and will anybody venture 
to say that the public sentiment of Louisiana practically goes against separation of 
families? 

But let us examine a case more minutely, remembering the bearing on it of two great 
foundation principles of slave jurisprudence: namely, that a slave cannot bring a suit 
in any case, except in a suit for personal freedom, and this in some States must be 
brought by a guardian; and that a slave cannot bear testimony in any case in which 
whites are implicated.!* 

Suppose Butler wants to sell Cassy’s child of nine years. There is a statute forbidding 
to sell under ten years; what is Cassy to do? She cannot bring suit. Will the State prose- 
cute? Suppose it does; what then? Butler says the child is ten years old; if he pleases, 
he will say she is ten and a half, or eleven. What is Cassy to do? She cannot testify; 
besides, she is utterly in Butler’s power. He may tell her that if she offers to stir in the 
affair, he will whip the child within an inch of its life; and she knows he can do it, and 
that there is no help for it; he may lock her up in a dungeon, sell her on to a distant 
plantation, or do any other despotic thing he chooses, and there is nobody to say—Nay. 


Two months after Thompson’s “Review” the requested castigation by 
Holmes appeared in the Messenger (XVIII, 721-731). This account of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin is less interesting for what it says specifically about Mrs. 
Stowe’s book than for what it tells us of certain nineteenth-century views of 
fiction and of the proper place of woman in society as well as for its out- 
spoken criticism of the South for failure to produce a distinctively Southern 
literature. Holmes twits Mrs. Stowe for professing to write a work of fiction 
while producing in fact a work of “proselytism.” He suggests that fiction 
should have no significant bearing on life as it is actually lived by insisting 
that it should be adorned in a “robe of ideal purity” properly suited to “the 
ever welcome companion of an idle hour.” Woman too should keep her 
alloted place, should never demean herself by stepping “beyond the hal- 
lowed precincts — the enchanted circle — which encompass her as with the 
halo of divinity.” Mrs. Stowe has, of course, “wantonly forfeited her privi- 
lege of immunity” and given up her claim to “that protecting mantle which 


14Throughout her Key Mrs. Stowe places great stress on these two points. 
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the name and thought of woman cast over even the erring and offending 
members of the sex.” 

Finding that “the only true defense of the South against [Mrs. Stowe’s 
and other such attacks] is to create and cherish a true Southern literature,” 
he chastises the South for having failed to support a healthy literary climate. 
As a result, “the voice of a home-born literature, which would have been 
efficient in . . . defense, is almost unheard, and, if uttered, is scarcely noticed 
beyond Mason and Dixon’s line, because the Southern people have steadily 
refused to it that encouragement, both in the shape of material support and 
public favour, which is essential to its healthy development and assured 
existence, and which is imperatively required to give it respectability and 
influence abroad.” 

When responding in the following year to The Key to Uncle Tom's 
Cabin (XIX, 321-330), Holmes does not seriously question the facts dis- 
played by Mrs. Stowe. Instead, he denies the validity of her interpretation 
of them. He implies that her failure to attack or reply to the thesis of his 
critique of Uncle Tom confirms the strength of his argument. He conse- 
quently devotes his attack on the Key to a sustained reaffirmation of his 
original thesis that slavery does not differ essentially from any other form of 
“social organization, civilized or savage. . . . The evils ascribed to the insti- 
tution of slavery are incident in a still greater extent to all social organizations 
whatever, and . . . they are changed in form only, while diminished in kind 
and degree by... [its] . . . prevalence. . . . Slavery only furnishes the occa- 
sion and determines the form of the brutality; it neither generates it, nor 
would its abolition extirpate it.” And he maintains that slavery is “an insti- 
tution natural, just, and righteous... beneficial to both master and slave, 
but more especially to the latter.” 

Holmes is content merely to affirm his “conclusions” without making the 
slightest effort to justify them by argument, citation of evidence, or definition 
of the assumptions on which they rest. He repeats again and again that Mrs. 
Stowe misinterprets everything but never states precisely what she misinter- 
prets nor in what way. Rather, suggesting that his own arguments rest on 
higher ground, and pleading lack both of space and of “a single available 
law-book,” he asks that others refute her point by point. But the force of 


1SThis general thesis, which dominates both Holmes’s papers, is briefly noted in Thompson's 
original review which asserts that “heart-rending separations are much less uent under the 
institution of slavery than in countries where poverty rules the working classes with despotic sway. 
But admit the hardship to its full extent, and what does it prove? Evils are inseparable from all 
forms of society and this giant evil (if you will have it so) is more than counterbalanced by the 
advantages the negro enjoys” (XVIII, 638). 
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his claim of higher ground is considerably qualified by his emotional tone 
and the fact that much of his rebuttal is patent argumentum ad hominem. 
Both Uncle Tom and the Key are impregnated, we are assured, with, among 
other things, the “fanaticism,” “moral obliquity,” “deceiving prejudices,” 
“gross fancies and coarse nature of a Cincinati school-mistress.” 

Holmes does succeed in making one valid point by exposing a basic in- 
consistency in Mrs. Stowe’s Key. He ridicules her for maintaining at various 
times that Southern slave laws are so brutal and severe “that even the best 
dispositions on the part of the slave-holders, ... [whom she represents] as 
better than their laws, are ineffectual to redress or alleviate the miseries 
incident to slavery” while at other times arguing, inconsistently, that “even 
good laws are entirely nugatory in consequence of the fraud, the villainy, and 
the evasions” of individual slave owners and traders. He makes the most of 
this flaw in the logic of Mrs. Stowe’s book; a flaw, however, which neither 
undermines her charge that slavery “as legally defined in law-books and 
expressed in the records of the Courts, is the sum AND ESSENCE OF ALL 
ABusE” nor helps to prove his own contrary theory that slavery is “an insti- 
tution natural, just, and righteous.” 

In addition to their inherent interest, the documents under discussion are 
of value for what they tell us of the nineteenth-century American mind — 
a mind torn by diametrically opposed social philosophies. Words, as we all 
know, were inadequate to reconcile views so basically irreconcilable. A 
high proportion of the arguments most often utilized by both sides are to be 
found, either implied or explicitly stated, both in Mrs. Stowe’s controversial 
books, the reviews appearing in the Messenger, and in the letters printed 
here for the first time. The doctrine of states’ rights does not receive men- 
tion, but that, by 1852, the country was effectually divided into two violently 
opposed camps is perfectly evident. Ominously, and significantly, Thomp- 
son, having opened his review with an argumentum ad hominem, concludes 
with an appeal to force. Mrs. Stowe, he states, “is only entitled to criticism 
at all, as the mouthpiece of a large and dangerous faction which if we do 
not put down with the pen, we may be compelled one day (God grant that 
day may never come!) to repel with the bayonet.” 
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THE CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION: A RELIGIOUS 
SOCIETY IN THE ARMY OF NORTHERN VIRGINIA 


by W. Harrison DanreL* 


In the ante-bellum South the revival meeting was a yearly phenomenon in 
the Baptist, Methodist, and Presbyterian churches. This aspect of religious 
behavior was carried by the clergy and Christian laymen into the Con- 
federate armies.’ Although revivals were held in all military departments 
of the Confederacy, they were most pronounced in the Army of Northern 
Virginia. Here the largest number of men were congregated and movement 
was more localized; long periods of encampment were more general, fighting 
rather fierce, and the danger of death great. All these factors might be 
characterized as being conducive to religious activity. 

Revivals sufficient to attract attention appeared in the army by the summer 
of 1862. One religious newspaper noted that the soldiers had become more 
serious and interested in religion since the battles near Richmond.* That 
autumn, following the battle of Antietam, there began in the Army of North- 
ern Virginia a series of revivals which lasted through the winter, into the 
spring of 1863,° and intermittently until 1865. 

As interest in religion mounted and as the number of converts grew, the 
chaplains and missionaries to the army took steps to preserve this interest, 
to hold the new convert firm in the faith, and to prevent backsliding. One 
step in this attempt was the formation of organizations commonly known 
as Christian associations.‘ These organizations were non-denominational, 
and had a patriotic as well as a religious purpose. 

The Soldiers’ Christian Association of the Tenth Regiment, Virginia 
Volunteers was organized by the Reverend L. M. G. Balthis, a Methodist 
minister from Strasburg, Virginia. This organization admitted to member- 


*Dr. Daniel is assistant professor of history at the University of Richmond. A grant from 
the Research Council of the Richmond Area University Center made possible the research for 
this article. 

1The story of the army revivals has been told in detail by two ministers who icipated in 
them. William W. Bennett, a Methodist, has told the story in his book, A Narrative of the Great 
Revival Which Prevailed in the Southern Armies During the Late Civil War Between the States 
of the Federal Union (Philadelphia, 1877). J. William Jones, a Baptist, has described the revivals 
in his Christ in the Camp or Religion in Lee’s Army (Richmond, 1887). 

2Central Presbyterian, Richmond, August 14, 1862, 

3Minutes of the Synod of Virginia, at their Session in Salem, October, 1853 [sic, 1863] (Rich- 
mond, 1863), p. 339. This meeting called the revivals in the army the extraordinary work of God, 
the history of which the world has never before seen. 

4These organizations were known by such names as Christian Association, Soldiers’ Christian 
Association, Christian Club, Young Men’s Christian Association, Philanthropic Society, and 
Christian League. Though the names were different their organization and purposes were similar. 
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ship “all who desired to do better, whether church members or not.” It 
claimed to promulgate no denominational creed except “redemption through 
Christ.’* The objective of the Association was the “reformation of swearers 
and gamblers, the reclaiming of backsliders, and the building up of those 
who have become indifferent to the Master.”° The Reverend William Flinn, 
a Presbyterian minister and chaplain to a body of North Carolina troops 
stationed near Fredericksburg, attributed the formation of Christian associ- 
ations to enthusiasms resulting from the revivals. The preamble of the asso- 
ciation of which he was a member stated its purpose. 

We... desiring to secure to ourselves while in the army, the comforts and benefits of 
Christian fellowship, to promote our own spirituality and growth in grace, and to increase 
our usefulness as Christians to those around us, agree to form an association. All who 
are members of any branch of the Church are entitled to admittance. ... All from the 
world who profess their faith in Christ and their purpose to lead a Godly life are 
received.’ 


The Georgia Soldiers’ Christian Association of Anderson’s Brigade, Hood's 
Division, First Army Corps Northern Virginia was formed by a group of 
Christian men who “felt a necessity for some institution similar to a 
church.”*® Candidates for membership in this association were required 
to produce evidence of their Christian character and had to subscribe to the 
Apostles’ Creed. 

A blending of religion and patriotism in army religious associations may 
be seen in the Young Men’s Christian Association of Kemper’s Brigade. 
This association was organized by the Reverend J. Tyler Frazier of Giles 
County, Virginia. All professing Christians were welcomed into its member- 
ship. Members were pledged to discourage insubordination and to encour- 
age obedience and fidelity to cause and to country." One article of the 
constitution stated that any member guilty of desertion or of being absent 
without leave would be excluded from membership." 

From a recently found publication one is able to acquire a clearer and 
more complete understanding of the organization, purpose, and function 
of the Christian associations. The publication is entitled, Constitution, By- 
Laws, and Catalogue of Members of the Christian Association of the Stone- 


5Richmond Christian Advocate, Richmond, May 7, 1863. 

6Richmond Christian Advocate, Richmond, May 7, 1863. 

7Reverend William Flinn to W. L. Mitchell, April 24, 1863, William L. Mitchell Papers, 
University of North Carolina Library. 

8Sout Christian Advocate, Augusta, March 12, 1863. 

9Southern Christian Advocate, Augusta, March 12, 1863. 

10David E. Johnston, The Story of a Confederate Boy in the Civil War (Portland, 1914), 
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wall Brigade, Johnson's Division, Army of Northern Virginia, Organized 
May 19, 1863." This twelve-page pamphlet contains an introduction, the 
constitution, the by-laws, a list of the members of the association, and a 
concluding section entitled, “A Word to Our Friends.” 

The introduction relates that a number of Christians, from various de- 
nominations, met at Camp Paxton near Hamilton’s Crossing, Virginia, soon 
after the Battle of Chancellorsville, to form a Christian association for the 
promotion of vital godliness in the brigade.’ On May 19, following several 
preliminary meetings, a constitution was adopted and officers were elected. 
The original officers were: Reverend L. C. Vass, Chaplain 27th Virginia 
Infantry, President; Captain G. B. Strickler, 4th Virginia Infantry, First 
Vice-President; Captain F. C. Wilson, 27th Virginia Infantry, Second Vice- 
President; Lieutenant W. S. Barton, 2nd Virginia Infantry, Third Vice- 
President; Adjutant C. S. Arnall, 5th Virginia Infantry, Fourth Vice-Presi- 
dent; Adjutant D. H. Walton, 33rd Virginia Infantry, Fifth Vice-President; 
Mr. Ed H. Campbell, 2nd Virginia Infantry, Clerk; Captain H. D. Wade, 
4th Virginia Infantry, Assistant Clerk." The numerous vice-presidents gave 
representation to each regiment in the brigade. 

The original constitution and bylaws, which were adopted in May were 
not published. They were later found to be defective’ and a committee was 


appointed to revise them. The revised constitution and bylaws were unani- 
mously adopted on October 4, 1863. These were published. The preamble 
of the constitution outlines the purpose of the association and gives reasons 
for its formation. 


Being persauded by the past of the great benefit to be secured by union and coopera- 
tion among Christians in the army, we have determined to organize a Christian Associ- 
ation in this brigade. 

Observation has taught us that many members of the church fail to make known their 
identity with the people of God; others grow careless of their privileges and their duties; 
and many who are morally disposed are led astray into current vices, through the want 
of some appropriate medium by which Christian influences may be thrown around them. 

We do not propose organizing a church, or in any degree intervening between any 
Christian and the church with which he may be united, but to meet the want above 
expressed, we do propose to throw as many strengthening influences around the weak, 


12(Richmond, 1864). This pamphlet, which is not listed in either of the most recent check lists 
of Confederate imprints, Marjorie Lyle Crandall, Confederate Imprints, A Check List Based 
Principally on the Collection of the Boston Athenaeum (Portland, 1955) and Richard B. Harwell, 
More Confederate Imprints (Richmond, 1957), is in the Historical Foundation of the Presbyterian 
and Reformed Churches in Montreat, North Carolina. It is a recent acquisition which the director, 
Dr. T. H. Spence, Jr., kindly gave the author permission to use. 

13Constitution, By-Laws... Christian Association ... Stonewall Brigade, p. 3. 

14Constitution, By-Laws ... Christian Association ... Stonewall Brigade, p. 3. 

15Constitution, By-Laws ... Christian Association ... Stonewall Brigade, p. 3. 
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and reclaiming influences around the erring, as it is possible to do, without placing 
ourselves in collision with any organized church.'® 


The constitution consisted of seven articles. The first stated the name of 
the association, and the second designated the officers. There was to be a 
president, five vice-presidents, and two secretaries. Article three was divided 
into four sections: 

(1) The president (or in case of his absence the senior vice-president present) shall 
preside at all meetings, . . . shall appoint all standing committees, and shall have a general 
supervision of the affairs and interests of the Association. 

(2) It shall be the duty of the vice-presidents to give due notice of all meetings of the 
Association, and to exert their influence to increase its membership and efficiency. 

(3) It shall be the duty of the recording secretary to keep a correct record of the 
proceedings of the Association; to preserve all books and papers belonging to it; to notify 
all officers and members of their election, and to perform the duties of treasurer. 


(4) The corresponding secretary shall conduct the correspondence of the Association 
with other religious bodies.” 


Article four pertained to membership and was composed of eight sections. 
Two types of membership were recognized: full and associate. Candidates 
for full membership were required to give evidence of their saving knowl- 
edge of Jesus Christ, or of being members in good and regular standing of 
some evangelical church." Anyone of good moral character who wished to 
do so might become an associate member. However, he would be required 
to abstain from the cardinal sins forbidden in the Ten Commandments and 
the sins of gambling and drinking.” One did not become a full member 
until approved by the Committee on Nominations and Resignations. Article 
five was entitled, descriptive, and reads as follows: 

(1) The penalties which the Association may inflict, shall be suspension and ex- 
pulsion. 


(2) When any full member or associate member of this Association shall violate its 
tules, his case shall be tried by the Judicial Committee.” 


Article six noted that all members were required to attend all meetings of 
the association. If one was absent he had to explain why at the following 
meeting. The final article recited means for amending the constitution and 
bylaws. A two-thirds vote of the association was required to change the 


16Constitution, By-Laws ... Christian Association ... Stonewall Brigade, p. 4. 

17Constitution, By-Laws... Christian Association ... Stonewall Brigade, p. 5. In the revised 
constitution the terms recording secre and corresponding secretary were chetheneel for the term 
clerk. On page 3 Mr. Ed H. Campbell is listed with the original officers as a clerk, whereas on 
page 32 he signed his name as recording secretary. 

8Constitution, By-Laws... Christian Association ... Stonewall Brigade, p. 5. 
19Constitution, By-Laws ... Christian Association ... Stonewall Brigade, p. 5. 
Constitution, By-Laws ... Christian Association ... Stonewall Brigade, p. 6. 
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constitution; and then only when notice of the proposed change had been 
given in writing at a previous meeting. The bylaws could be changed by a 
majority vote and at any meeting.” 


The bylaws consisted of the following six articles: 

I. Regular meetings... shall be held once in two weeks, on Saturday night; but a 
special meeting may be called at any time by the president, when requested by four 
members to do so. 

II. Fifteen members shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. 


III. The following shall be the order of business for the meetings... 
devotional exercise 

. roll call 

reading minutes of the last meeting 

. reports of corresponding secretary 

reports of standing committees 

. Teports of special committees 

. free conversation of religion 

. unfinished business 

new or miscellaneous business, such as lectures, election of officers, etc. 
J. adjournment with devotional exercise 


IV. (a) When each president enters upon the duties of his office, he shall appoint 
the five following standing committees, to consist of five members each for the first four, 
and ten for the last, of which three will constitute a quorum, and continue during his 
term of office, namely: a Committee on Nominations and Resignations, a Committee 
on Casualties, a Committee on Business, a Judicial Committee, and a Committee of 
Arrangements. 

(b) The Committee on Nominations and Resignations shall receive and examine 
all applications for full and associate membership, and all resignations, and report there- 
upon to the body. 

(c) The Committee on Casualties shal] ascertain and report to the Association all 
serious casualties befalling its members, and shall see that the relatives are duly informed 
thereof. 

(d) The Committee on Business shall secure lectures, suggest questions for con- 
ference, and devise and recommend measures, by which the Association may be rendered 
as interesting and profitable as possible. 

(e) The Judicial Committee shall try all full and associate members of the Asso- 
ciation, who are known to have grossly violated their rules of membership; and, upon 
satisfactory evidence, may suspend or expel them from the Association, and the action 
shall be final; subject, however, to an appeal to the Association. 

(£) The Committee of Arrangements shall select and prepare places suitable for 
the meetings of the Association, and for preaching. 


V. The officers of this Association shall be elected by ballot, and shall hold office for 
three months; and in case an election cannot be held at the expiration of the regular 
term, the old officers shall continue to act until their successors are elected. 


21Constitution, By-Laws ... Christian Association ... Stonewall Brigade, p. 6. 
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below by regiment. 


2nd Virginia Infantry 
Barton, Cpl. Ran. J. 
Barton, Lt. W. Strother 
Backhouse, G. H. C. 
Bennick, J. S. 
Byrd, Lewis S. 
Campbell, E. H. 
Eversole, Isaac H. 
Gallaher, C. Frank 
Harrison, Lt. John S. 
Hopkins, Chaplain A. C. 
Howell, Lt. David 
Hunter, Sgt. David 
Jones, William 
Jones, O. A. 
Jenkins, Asa 
Keerl, John D. 


Leathers, Sgt. Maj. John L. 


Linaweaver, Jacob 
Marshall, Lt. Charles A. 
Murphy, Smith 
Noland, Geo. W. 
Riddle, John N. 

Sheets, Sgt. Daniel H. 
Smootz, John W. 
Sowers, N. O. 

Sperm, E. T. 


4th Virginia Infantry 
Adair, Alexander 
Barclay, A.T. 
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VI. Resignations shall be laid before the Committee on Nominations and Resig- 


There were one hundred and forty-five full members and six associate 
members on the association’s catalogue of members. Their names are listed 


Cox, John D. 

Eads, James M. 
Fainter, James H. 
Godwin, Thos. I. 
Hoge, A. I. 
Hyman, rst Sgt. S. B. 
Johnson, K. M. 
Johnson, Samuel A. 
Kinzer, Wm. F. 
Lackey, Geo. W. 
Lackey, W. N. 
Lucass, J. A. 
McKee, John T. 
McLane, G. W. 
McNeer, Chaplain Wm. R. 
Paxton, Jos. McC. 
Paxton, Horace A. 
Phlegar, A. M. 
Phlegar, G. W. 
Raymond, J. S. 
Stone, G. B. 
Strickler, Capt. G. B. 
Tribbett, Wm. M. 
Turner, T. M. 
Wade, Capt. H. D. 
Wade, Adjt. Wm. 
Walthall, Silas 
Webb, J. H. 
Whitlock, R. H. 
Whitmore, G. W. 
Wright, John W. 
Wygal, A. J. 


22Constitution, By-Laws ... Christian Association ... Stonewall Brigade, pp. 7-8. 
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27th Virginia Infantry 
Beamer, Wm. B. 
Byrd, John J. 
Charlton, Cpl. S. C. 
Debhart, Geo. J. 
Dice, William 
Dickinson, J. C. 
Dodd, James C. 
Gilliland, Henry C. 
Gordon, Henry A. 
Hartigan, Jos. B. 
Hinton, Cpl. William 
Holliday, Wm. M. 
Hook, Sgt. N. O. 
Jessup, E. T. 
Jordan, R. A. 
Ludwick, Henry 
McClung, Robert A. 
Neel, Sgt. Allen G. 


Rawlings, Hosp. Steward James A. 


Reilly, Cpl. D. M. 
Rollins, Ord. Sgt. C. A. 
Rutledge, G. A. 
Sheltman, M. R. 
Smith, H. D. 
Vass, Chaplain L. C. 
Wade, Jacob B. 
Wallace, J. W. 
Welch, Capt. John P. 
Wilson, Capt. F. C. 
33rd Virginia Infantry 
Baldwin, Sgt. Maj. Jno. H. 
Bradley, Sgt. S. W. 
Dunabaugh, Wm. F. 
Hardrick, Solomon M. 
Howard, Hosp. Steward Norman 
DeVere 
Huston, Maj. George 


Kump, Jacob 
Lochmiller, John H. 
Mason, Geo. McClure 
McClannahan, Geo. M. 
Painter, Erasmus M. 
Root, T. H. 

Sheetz, Lt. John B. 
Sibert, David M. 
Walton, Adjt. David H. 


sth Virginia Infantry 
Acord, Geo. W. 
Armentrout, John 
Baylor, Lt. Chas. W. 
Baskins, John C. 
Brooks, Ord. Sgt. John F. 
Bush, John W. 
Carson, Lt. Samuel F. 
Coyner, Geo. K. 
Farrow, Franklin 
Fauber, John H. 
Foster, Thos. H. 
Gillock, Reuben L. 
Gibson, John B. 
Grady, Jos. L. 
Grills, Capt. Lycurgus 
Hobbs, Lt. James O. 
Hoover, Robert D. 
Karicofe, Wm. H. H. 
McClung, Wm. H. 
McCord, John H. 
McCutchan, James Y. 
McCutchan, John M. 
McFarland, Lt. Jas. M. 
Patterson, J. H. 
Plunkett, L. H. 
Ramsey, Robert A. 
Roller, J. A. 
Rubush, Christian F. 


= 


Runnels, Samuel H. 
See, Chaplain C. S. M. 
Sherman, Wm. F. 
Sherman, Peter C. 
Slusser, Andrew J. 
Strasburg, D. E. (band) 
Tinsley, Junius F. 


E. H. Campbell 
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ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 
Sexton, J. M., 4th Virginia Infantry 

Carroll, John M., Band, 5th Virginia Infantry 
Armentrout, James, Band, 5th Virginia Infantry 
Waters, Capt. J. H., A. C. S. 

Doyle, Lt. Thos. C., 33rd Virginia Infantry 
McGufhn, Lt. John B., 33rd Virginia Infantry” 


The pamphlet concludes with, “A Word to Our Friends,” which is pri- 


marily an appeal for assistance. It reads as follows: 

Our meetings are now exceedingly interesting, growing in numbers, and profitable 
to all. We wish to make our Association a fount of blessing in our midst, and are sure 
that friends, sisters, brothers, children, parents, and wives of the soldiers in the field, will 
esteem it both a privilege and a duty, to assist with their prayers and their money in our 
spiritual welfare. The former will encourage and strengthen us in our work; and the 
latter affords us the means for working, viz: tracts, religious papers, public lectures, 
and etc. We appeal then to our friends everywhere for this double work, temporal and 
spiritual. We appeal to you by all that is dear in natural ties, by all your zeal for the 

ms prosperity of God’s Kingdom in our army, and by all well grounded hopes for God's 
blessing on yourselves and on our cause. Forget us not, dear friends, at the throne of 
heavenly grace. Wrestle there with the Lord for your and our spiritual wealth. Prove 
your sincerity by your works, by sending us liberally of your earthly goods, that God’s 
cause may not pine here for that aid which you, we believe will really give. 


Donations of money or of papers, postpaid may be addressed to 


Recording Secretary of the Christian Association, 
Stonewall Brigade, Johnson’s Division, A. N., Va.* 

The Christian association was one form of religious activity which was 
prevalent in the Confederate armies. It was a vital part of the attempt by 
clergymen, including chaplains, and Christian laymen in the army to 
minister to the spiritual welfare of the soldiers. 


Waddell, Lt. Ed L. 
Whitmer, John A. 
Whitmore, B. F. 
Wright, Geo. A. 
Wright, Henry 
Wright, John A. 


Constitution, By-Laws... Christian Association ... Stonewall Brigade, pp. 9-11. 
24Constitution, By-Laws ... Christian Association ... Stonewall Brigade, p. 12. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR STATE AND LOCAL HISTORY — Clement 
M. Silvestro, director of the American Association for State and Local History, has 
announced that the Association will award $1,000 each year to the author of the unpub- 
lished manuscript in local history that makes the most distinguished contribution to 
United States or Canadian historiography. The first award will be made in 1961. 

In addition to the $1,000 American Association for State and Local History Prize, the 
Association has established a grant-in-aid program for significant research projects in 
local history. Both programs will be administered by the new Research and Publication 
Committee of the Association. 

Clifford L. Lord, professor of history and dean of the School of General Studies at 
Columbia University, is chairman of the Research and Publication Committee. Lord 
was director of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin from 1946 until 1958. 

Among the members of the Research and Publication Committee are Professors George 
Anderson, University of Kansas; Robert Athearn, University of Colorado; William C. 
Binkley, Tulane University; Gilbert Fite, University of Oklahoma; Joseph Frantz, Uni- 
versity ‘of Texas; Paul W. Gates, Cornell University; ‘Oscar Handlin, Harvard University; 
William B. Hesseltine, University of Wisconsin; ‘John Hicks, University of California; 
E. C. Kirkland, Thetford Linguistic Center; James Olson, University of Nebraska; 
Rembert W. Patrick, University of Florida; Richard H. Shryock, American Philosophical 
Society; J. Duane Squires, Colby Junior College; and Wendell Stephenson, University 
of Oregon. 

Also serving on the committee are Dean Roy F. Nichols, University of Pennsylvania; 
Frederick L. Rath, New York State Historical Association; James H. Rodabaugh, Ohio 
Historical Society; and Clement M. Silvestro. 

The Research and Publication Committee will determine which of the manuscripts 
submitted in the competition shall receive the $1,000 award. The award will convey to 
the Association the presumption of first publication rights to the manuscript. 

The Association may accept for publication other meritorious manuscripts submitted in 
the competition, but only one award of $1,000 will be made each year. If the committee 
deems no manuscript worthy of the award in any year, no prize will be granted. Manu- 
scripts must be scholarly in character, and literary merit will be an important consideration. 

This award has been established in the belief that local history can make a major 
contribution to American and Canadian historiography as a vital supplement to the 
broader interpretation of national or international history. 

Research grants made under the new grant-in-aid program will be limited to necessary 
travel expenses, photocopy and clerical assistance, and similar items, specifically excluding 
compensation in lieu of salary. The president of the Association will make these grants 
on recommendation of the Research and Publication Committee. Condition of such 
grants shall be first publication rights. 

Further information may be obtained from Clement M. Silvestro, Director, American 
Association for State and Local History, 816 State Street, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Eighteenth-Century Houses of Williamsburg: A Study of Architecture and Building 
in the Colonial Capital of Virginia. By Marcus Wurrren. New York: Holt, Rine- 
hart, and Winston, Inc., for Colonial Williamsburg, 1960. xx, 223 pp. $10.00. 


Tuas is the second volume of the Williamsburg Architectural Studies and as in the first 
volume, The Public Buildings of Williamsburg, Mr. Whiffen has again sifted through 
the potpourri of legends, facts, myths, old wives tales, and archeological revelation to 
produce a quite valuable addition to the literature of that architecture peculiar to the 
Virginia peninsula. Actually this work except for community of subject could be in two 
volumes. It is divided into two parts, one of which presents photographs and notes on 
essentially all of the restored dwelling houses with both narrative and illustrations of 
popular appeal. The first portion of the book, however, is most valuable both for diletante 
and specialist for here by skillful analysis the author identifies the causative elements of 
the distinctive Williamsburg style — climate, cultural background, foreign influences, 
building economics, regulations — all of which resulted in a domestic style without 
precedent elsewhere in the colonies. Not since the publication of Bruce’s Economic 
History of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century has there been a comparable discussion 
of building techniques; and while intended to reveal design influences peculiar to 
Williamsburg, the material so included has considerable collateral value in a study of 
design influences elsewhere in the colonies. 

In a delightful foreword by Ernest M. Frank, the reader is prepared to sense the subse- 
quent unfolding of these influences contributing to the uniqueness of the Williamsburg 
domestic style. Mr. Frank particularly emphasizes the element of scale — that elusive 
quality so missing in most of the twentieth-century “copies.” 

A needed insight into eighteenth-century design procedures is furnished by discussion 
of the “root-two rectangle” and similar geometrical disciplines as tools to the establishment 
of facade proportions. While this practically foolproof design procedure has long been 
recognized as influencing many of the larger buildings abroad, its apparently general use 
even on the small buildings in the colonies has not heretofore been so competently 
discussed. 

We are indebted to the author for bringing up to date the scholarship on brick and 
brick making, particularly in his conclusive handling of the boring “was built of bricks 
brought from England” now nicely disposed of through the exhaustive analysis of import 
records. A student of authentic decoration will find very helpful Mr. Whiffen’s well 
documented discussion of paints and pigments. Indeed, all details of construction tech- 
niques are quite adequately discussed in the chapters which constitute Part I of the book. 

The notes and bibliography included in this work reveal the depth of research and 
the resulting resource material accumulated by the Research Department of Colonial 
Williamsburg. It is good to see that so many recollections and anecdotes, particularly 
those resulting from the close contact and dedicated interest of Singleton Peabody Moore- 
head are included in the notes. 
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Format and bookmaking of this volume continue to witness the good taste and critical 
craftsmanship characteristic of the whole restoration project, and this is a fitting addition 
to the preceding contributions from Williamsburg. 


Mrrton L. Grice 


Charlottesville, Virginia 


A Carto-Bibliographical Study of The English Pilot: The Fourth Book, With Special 
Reference to the Charts of Virginia. By Cootze Verner. Charlottesville: University 
of Virginia Press, 1960. viii, 88 pp. $5.00. 

Tue Fourth Book of The English Pilot is the “first great atlas of wholly English origin 

to deal exclusively with American waters.” Whatever the inaccuracies of the charts in 

the Fourth Book, the detailed knowledge of the coast affords an impressive display of the 
rapid acquisition of information concerning the north Atlantic coast of America gathered 
by the navigators of the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. Mr. Verner 
traces the origins of this work from the First Book of The English Pilot (1671), pub 
lished by John Seller, which contained charts of the British Isles that employed copper 
plates which he had purchased from Dutch map makers. By 1675 Seller was including 
his own charts of the east coast of North America, based upon new information. In 

1689 Seller’s successors, William Fisher and John Thornton, published the Fourth Book, 

which contained hydrographic charts of America from the Amazon to Newfoundland. 

Mr. Verner has compiled a check list of the different imprints and editions of this work 

found in the chief libraries of the United States and Great Britain. He has also made 

a study of the different states of the charts of Virginia in the Fourth Book and of the 

Tiddeman charts of Virginia and New York which are found in editions of the work 

from 1729 to 1794. 

The gradual emergence of the North American coastline in the charts and world maps 
of the European map makers is a fascinating study. The strange configurations of the 
Cosa and Caverio maps in the first quarter of the sixteenth century shift to the clearly 
recognizable shorelines of the Castiglione, Salviati, and Ribero maps in the late 1520's. 
On the Ribero and subsequent maps in the sixteenth century one finds, between 35° 
and 38°, a deep indentation on the coast, a great harbor filled with islands, which may 
be the Chesapeake Bay or the Carolina sounds, or both; by 1590, at least, the “Chesepiooc 
Sinus” on the White map of Virginia shows knowledge of the Chesapeake. For nearly 
a hundred years thereafter the hydrographic charts of the great Dutch cartographers, 
using information gathered from various sources, almost eliminated competition. Captain 
John Smith’s “canoe survey” of the Chesapeake resulted in his often-copied 1612 map 
of Virginia. In 1673 appeared Herrman’s map of Virginia and Maryland, used in the 
Fourth Book of 1689 as a basis for the map of Virginia. After the Fourth Book English 
charts of North America became predominant. 

Mr. Verner’s little work exhibits the same carto-bibliographical care which has char- 
acterized his previous work and which has recently won for him an Imago Mundi award 
for his study of Thomas Jefferson’s map of Virginia. 


P. Cumminc 


Davidson College 
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The Register of Saint Paul's Parish, 1715-1798, Stafford County, Virginia, 1715-1776, 
King George County, Virginia, 1777-1798. By Grorce Harrison Sanrorp Kinc. 
Fredericksburg: George H. S. King, 1960. xxxiii, 157 pp. $10.00. 


Mr. Kune, one of Virginia’s most distinguished genealogists, presents in his latest work 
a much-needed volume on historic St. Paul’s Parish. In a scholarly paper he traces the 
early history of the parish, which derived its name from St. Paul’s in Bedfordshire, the 
English birthplace of its leading seventeenth-century citizen, Colonel William Fitzhugh, 
who came to the Potomac River in 1670 and settled in Stafford County. Originally called 
Chotank, it took its present name in 1702. 

Much of the historical sketch deals with the Stuart family. The Reverend David 
Stuart was rector of St. Paul’s from 1722 until his death in 1748/9, when he was suc- 
ceeded by his son, the Reverend William Stuart, who held office until his resignation 
for reasons of health in 1796. Other members of the family played a prominent part in 
parish affairs. Illustrious matrimonial alliances were made by the Stuarts with such 
families as the Lees, the Custises, and the Calverts. The Washington family was closely 
identified with St. Paul’s Parish. The first President’s brother, Samuel, served as a 
vestryman, and several of their cousins were residents of the parish. George Washington 
himself attended divine service in St. Paul’s Church on at least two occasions. 

In the Introduction preceding the historical sketch of the parish Mr. King discusses 
the registers in detail. They were in a deplorable condition until 1940, when they were 
restored through the generosity of the John Lee and Lillian Pratt Foundation. For the 
reader’s benefit, the compiler explains the reason for some of the inconsistencies which 
occur in the original registers. 

Mr. King has arranged the entries in the alphabetical order of surnames. This is a 
tremendous help and eliminates the need for an index. Before each entry the initials 
“B.”, “M.”, or “D.” signify the entry as either a birth, marriage, or death record. Mar- 
riages are recorded twice — under the grooms’ names and under those of the brides. 

The compiler has made an important contribution to the bibliography of Virginia 
genealogy. 


National Genealogical Society, Washington, D. C. 


William Russell and His Descendants. By ANNA Russett pes Cocnets. And The 
Russell Family in Virginia. By Louts pes Cocnets, Jr. Princeton: Louis des Cognets, 
P. O. Box 163, Princeton, N. J., 1960. xi, 323 pp. 


In this volume Mr. des Cognets has reprinted the Russell genealogy originally published 
in 1884 by his grandmother, and has added a sizable section based on material not avail- 
able to her. 

Mrs. des Cognets began her account with William Russell, who first appeared in 
Virginia in the early part of the eighteenth century. He settled in Spotsylvania, Orange, 
and, finally, Culpeper counties. She mentioned the tradition he was sprung from the 
Russells, Dukes of Bedford, but pointed out that there was no proof for the claim. 

Considering the fact that Mrs. des Cognets never left her Kentucky home and had 
to rely on correspondence for the documents and facts she presented, her part of the 
book is remarkably well done and bears the stamp of authority. 


Rusincam 
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The second part, prepared by her grandson, gives a detailed account of the Russells 
in England, Virginia, and Kentucky. He has analyzed the evidence at his disposal and 
has reached the conclusion that his family of the name was not derived from the ducal 
Russells, but possibly from the Russells of Strensham, an estate in Worcestershire. 

By analysis, Mr. des Cognets has managed to take his family back one more genera- 
tion, identifying William’s mother as Sarah Russell, whose will was probated in Cul- 
peper County in 1757, a year before William's will was probated there. The name of 
his father is still unknown, in spite of the compiler’s careful investigation of all the 
Russell men of that period. 

The Russells in England and America so often bore the same given names that in 
order to distinguish one from the other Mr. des Cognets has arbitrarily assigned them 
middle names enclosed in parentheses. Thus, it is rather disconcerting to read of Sir 
John (King) Russell, so called by Mr. des Cognets because he was a confidant of King 
Richard II; Robert (Throckmorton) Russell, because his wife was a Throckmorton; 
Sir Thomas (Twice-married) Russell, so nicknamed by Mr. des Cognets for obvious 
reasons; William (Sheriff) Russell, the founder of the Virginia family now under 
consideration, because he was Sheriff of Orange County; Peter (Northumberland) 
Russell and Peter (Orange) Russell, so called from the names of the counties in which 
they lived; William (Kentucky) Russell, because he lived in Kentucky; William 
(General) Russell, because he held a brigadier-general’s commission during the Revo- 
lutionary War; and so on. 

The references to Mr. des Cognets’ part of the book occupy a little more than eighteen 
pages, and demonstrate the care with which he has attempted to reconstruct the family 
record. 


Each part of the book, the reprint of Mrs. des Cognets’ 1884 work, and the part 
written by her grandson, is provided with its own index. 
Mirton RusincaM 
National Genealogical Society, Washington, D. C. 


Origin of the American Revolution: 1759-1766. By Bennnarp KNOLLENBERG. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1960. ix, 486 pp. $8.50. 


Tumis extensively documented volume, composed of 252 pages of text with an almost 
equal number of pages devoted to appendixes, footnotes, and bibliography, relentlessly 
pursues the theme that a series of developments previous to the Stamp Act explain the 
rise of the revolutionary crisis: 1} the issuance of the writs of assistance in 1761, 2) the 
edict of 1761 issued by the Privy Council forbidding royal governors to award judicial 
commissions that were not revocable at the King’s pleasure, 3) the effort of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury after 1759, largely through the SPGFP, in extending Anglican 
activities in the colonies, 4) the familiar acts after 1763 involving trade and eventually 
revenue. Before 1759, the author concludes, the relationship between the provinces and 
the homeland was amicable, and exception is taken to the proposition that the American 
colonials, in developing distinctively during the eighteenth century, created conditions 
that made conflict irresistible. To substantiate these views, the author, with scrupulous 
attention to detail, discusses each phase of the British-colonial dispute after 1759. 
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No one can question the scholarly quality of this volume, and no one will seriously 
challenge the author’s view that intense hostility was raised by specific British policies 
after 1759. Moreover, the author’s renewed emphasis on the role of the Anglican church 
as an irritant after the 1750's is welcome, and his stress on judicial problems is a 
contribution. 

The principal area of discussion, then, focuses upon other questions: Was or was not 
the relationship between the colonies and the mother country relatively amicable or 
hostile before 1759? Did colonial divergence bring separation or did independence result 
solely from the application of stern imperial measures after 1759? 

These questions, which have tempted generations of scholars, cannot be disposed of 
within the framework of a few brief review paragraphs. However, it is well to recall the 
familiar thought that the British system of empire was the most liberal of the eighteenth 
century (if compared with the colonial systems of other nations), and yet it was the first 
to experience the shock of revolt precisely because the colonials, accustomed to defining 
liberty as they practiced it, would not accede to a restriction of these accepted practices. 
To prove, therefore, that an agreeable relationship existed between the mother country 
and the colonies does not, of itself, mean much. 

On the other hand, it has always been difficult for historians to understand the depth 
of the colonial reaction to the British measures after the 1750's which eventually led 
to separation — unless account is taken of the growing maturity and individuality of the 
colonies, the product of three-quarters of a century of development, not merely cumula- 
tive conditions as they arose after 1759. Was not, for instance, the Dominion of New 
England of 1686-1689 a grievous action? And yet it failed to produce separation — not 
because the impact of the Dominion was less pervasive than the actions after 1759, but 
because the colonies lacked the maturity and experience to react with firmness against 
the grievance. 

In short, all the points made by the author may be cheerfully accepted — and his 
volume gives added depth and balance to these significant developments — without agree- 
ing to his primary thesis that the origins of the American Revolution began in 1759. 
The thought of an eighteenth-century writer, reviewing the relationship between Eng- 
land and its colonial establishment, continues to have merit: “Our forefathers listened 
more to the dictates of humanity than those of true policy, when they permitted the 
counterpart of the constitution of England to be established on every navigable river in 
America. Instead of strengthening the empire with provinces they weakened it by 
raising rivals, where there only ought to be subjects.” 


Crarence L. Ver S 
Northwestern University 


The Vice-Admiralty Courts and the American Revolution. By Cant Uspetonpe. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press for the Institute of Early American History 
and Culture, 1960. ix, 242 pp. $6.00. 


Tue concluding sentence in this valuable monograph is an incisive summary of the 
author’s findings concerning the role played by the British vice-admiralty courts in causing 
the American Revolution. According to Mr. Ubbelohde, “The history of the sea courts, 
both before and after the American Revolution, indicates that it was the laws they 
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enforced, not the courts themselves, that required revision to silence the hostile critics.” 

In the thinking of Americans in 1776, the time for revision was past and the time was 
at hand to break away from such agencies of imperial control as the vice-admiralty courts 
by a declaration of independence. Jefferson had these courts particularly in mind when 
he condemned the crown for depriving its subjects of trial by jury. The violations of 
such a basic right cherished by freeborn Englishmen was, however, only a part of the 
image held up to the Americans as a likeness of the hated courts. The personnel and their 
salaries and the jurisdiction as well as the procedure of the courts were roundly con- 
demned in the polemics of the day. 

By examining this image, which in many ways was a distortion of fact by some patriots 
and a figment of imagination with others, Ubbelohde has aided the search for truth about 
the origins of the Revolution. The vice-admiralty courts, which had operated in the 
colonies from the seventeenth century, served the colonies and the mother country as 
useful agencies in the settlement of disputes involving marine contracts, merchants, ship 
masters, seamen, vessels, prizes in time of war, and enforcement of the navigation laws. 
Although the courts, like their counterparts in England, settled these cases without juries 
and with no great dissatisfaction on the part of the colonists, there is evidence that in 
America, as in England, they were regarded as rivals of the common law courts. 

Thus the ground was somewhat prepared for controversy (and perhaps more so than 
the author indicates) when the courts were charged with the duty of enforcing such 
unpopular laws as the Revenue Act of 1764, the Stamp Act, and the Townshend Act. 
For the Americans not only considered these acts unconstitutional but economically detri- 
mental. It was only natural that the colonists should attack the agents of enforcement 
as well as the laws. But as Ubbelohde makes quite clear, the courts were not as bad as 
Americans made them out to be. The salary arrangement was reasonable, the judges 
were capable and intelligent, the area of jurisdiction was controversial only when the 
new revenue laws were brought into question, and the deprivation of jury trial was not 
considered important until the colonists were deprived of the means of circumventing 
undesirable imperial statutes. As a “cause” of the Revolution, the vice-admiralty courts 
were more important as symbols of the imperial connection rather than abusive agents of 

nny. 

Professor Ubbelohde is to be commended for giving us a very clear picture of the 
vice-admiralty courts at work both before and after 1763. His conclusions are soundly 
based on diligent research which was difficult to do because of the scarcity of court 
records for the period from 1763 to 1776. This book is another important contribution to 
the clarification of issues in the controversy that led to American secession from the 
British Empire. 


Davidson College 


Matcotm Lesrer 


Political Satire in the American Revolution, 1763-1783. By Bruce I. Grancer. Ithica: 
Cornell University Press, 1960. ix, 314 pp. $5.00. 

“Tue true end of satire,” Dryden claimed, “is the amendment of vices by correction.” 

The stated goal of Mr. Granger is to show just how this occurred during the American 

Revolution, in the first full-length exploration of the satirical record. Since his focus is 
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on the American aspects of the period 1763-1783, most of the material discussed was 
written by Americans for Americans. He first defines satire, sets it in its literary milieu, 
and examines its generic range during the Revolution. After that he can look specifically 
at some of the more interesting of the 530 satires which form the basis of his volume. 

That the “grand American rebellion,” as one contemporary labeled it, was “a legitimate 
moment for satire” is plain enough. By searching the files of American newspapers and 
magazines, in pamphlets, manuscripts, and broadsides, Mr. Granger has found material 
to convince the most reluctant skeptic; and he has written a book which should win its 
own particular niche in our Revolutionary story. 

If the book has a thesis, it is that satire not only recorded popular sentiment, but also 
shaped public opinion. The satirical record, the author asserts, bears dramatic witness to 
the truth of John Adams’ comment that “the Revolution was effected before the war 
commenced. The Revolution was in the hearts and minds of the people.” 

Mr. Granger has chosen to tell his story by focusing on different groups in different 
chapters — the Continental Congress, the British Army, the Continental Army, Patriots, 
Trimmers and Traitors, Loyalists. It is worth noting that while the British military 
establishment drew heavier satirical fire than the civil, the American military drew less. 
Most Americans seemed to think that the rag, tag, and bobtail in the file acquitted them- 
selves better than the delegates in Philadelphia. But this is not to say that our soldiers 
were not lampooned. General George Washington, who now confronts us as the Man 
in the White Marble Toga, was a favorite target. When he arrived at Cambridge on 
July 2, 1775, to assume command of the Continental Army, his defamers had a version 
of “Yankee Doodle” ready for him: 

Away from camp, "bout three miles off 
From Lily he dismounted, 

His hg og brush’d his sun-burnt wig 
While he the specie counted. 

All prinked up in full bag-wig; 

The shaking notwithstanding, 

In leathers tight, oh! glorious sight! 

He reach’d the Yankee landing. 

By putting high value on good writing, Revolutionary satirists escaped some of the 
trite and stereotyped expression which marred neoclassicism. Like Benjamin Franklin, 
they insisted on “writing well in the Mother Tongue.” Nor did the age of satire, begun 
by the Stamp Act, end with the coming of peace. Having pointed this out, perhaps 
Mr. Granger will eventually give us a companion volume on satire after 1783. Like this 
one, it would be a welcome addition to our Americana shelf. 


Washington and Lee University W. Fiswick 


Confederate Chaplain: A War Journal of Rev. James B. Sheeran, c.ss.r., 14th Louisiana, 
C.S.A, Edited by Rev. Josep T. Durxm, S.J., with a Preface by Bruce Carron. 
Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1960. xv, 168 pp. $3.50. 


Tue journal of Chaplain Sheeran begins in August, 1862, with the assignment of the 
14th Louisiana Regiment to Ewell’s Division, Jackson’s Corps in the Army of Northern 
Virginia, and ends on May 7, 1865, with his return to New Orleans. Between these 
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dates he shared in the joys and sorrows, marches and rest periods, battles and skirmishes 
of the army of which he was justly proud but which he never pretended “was made 
up exclusively of stainless sons of light.” As Bruce Catton points out in his well-written 
preface, “some of his pictures of the army in action are memorable.” 

Chaplain Sheeran’s contribution to this volume is interesting and readable. It is of 
the work of Father Durkin, the editor, that this reviewer registers complaint. Despite 
the introductory pages on “Father Sheeran and His Journal,” the question, who was 
Father Sheeran, remains, for the most part, unanswered. What, for example, was his 
war record before the journal begins? Similarly, where is the original journal? A photo- 
graph of Sheeran’s entry in his journal under the date of July 4, 1863, raises the question 
of material not included in this printing. 

The footnote identification of persons mentioned in the journal is confusing. Richard 
S. Ewell is cited as a lieutenant general in 1862, although at that time he was still a 
major general. If the highest rank attained by an individual be used to identify him, 
well and good. On page 17, however, J.E.B. Stuart is identified as a brigadier general 
when he had been a major general for two months. Likewise, on page 64, Braxton Bragg 
is identified as a major general when he had been a full general for almost two years. 
Unidentified is the Confederate Register which is cited several times. 

The Cobb brothers of Georgia also confuse Father Durkin. Thomas R. R. Cobb was 
killed at Fredericksburg on December 12, 1862, yet Durkin has him alive and serving in 
Georgia in 1863. As correctly indicated by Father Sheeran, this was Howell Cobb who 
was in command in Georgia in 1863. 

Given these weaknesses, this volume contributes much to an intimate and realistic 
view of the Army of Northern Virginia. 


Wirarp E. W: 
Georgia Institute of Technology -— 


From Cedar Mountain to Antietam, August-September, 1862. By Epwarp J. Stacx- 

pote. Harrisburg: The Stackpole Company, 1959. xiv, 466 pp. $5.95. 
In General Order No. 9, General R. E. Lee stated the major factor that determined the 
fate of the Army of Northern Virginia when he noted that it had been “compelled to 
yield to overwhelming numbers and resources.” The numerical superiority of the Union 
forces in Virginia greatly influenced General Lee’s strategy. In order to counterbalance 
this factor he had to retain the initiative and endeavor to outnumber his opponent at 
the critical point in battle. 

After driving McClellan from in front of Richmond, Lee could not move his entire 
army to meet Pope until McClellan began to withdraw. To retain the initiative he had 
to strike Pope before McClellan reinforced him. Lee did so by forcing Pope to move 
to protect himself. After Second Manassas General Lee retained the initiative by moving 
his army into Maryland, unprepared though it was for an invasion. At Antietam the 
full weight of McClellan’s army, not brilliant strategy, forced Lee to retire into Virginia. 

In a very readable book, Mr. Stackpole has traced the movements and engagements 
of the Union and Confederate armies from in front of Richmond through Lee's first 
invasion of Maryland. During this period, August-September 1862, the armies fought 
at Cedar Mountain, Second Manassas, Chantilly, Harpers Ferry, South Mountain, and 
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Antietam. The author does an admirable job on the various engagements. A fast moving 
narrative supported by excellent maps, enables the reader to follow the movements of 
various corps of both armies through the phases of each major engagement. 

The author seems to be plagued with the necessity to show McClellan in an un- 
favorable light. He emphasizes that McClellan was slow in his movements from the 
Peninsula, that he hampered Pope's efforts at Second Manassas by delaying the move- 
ment of troops, and that at Antietam he lost the initiative because of dilatoriness. Some 
of the criticism of McClellan may be true, but the author has strayed in his effort to 
convince the reader. 

Maps can either enhance or detract from the general value of a book. In this case, 
they have contributed greatly to the reader's understanding of the campaign. The 
contribution of Colonel Wilbur S. Nye, who prepared the maps for this work, is 
immeasurable. One needs only to study them to see the campaigns unfold before him. 
The various units of the opposing armies are superimposed on the maps with routes of 
march. Contour lines assist the reader in visualizing the terrain over which the armies 
maneuvered. 

This reviewer found the method used in referring to the maps rather annoying. 
In the text, reference is made to a particular map without citing the page. On page 247 
the author refers the reader to map 25 which does not appear until page 298. Page 
citations after each reference would have facilitated the location of maps. 

At the back of the volume are some very interesting and informative tables on 
organization, strength, and losses for the Cedar Mountain-Second Manassas campaign 
and the battle of Antietam. An adequate index completes the volume. 

Mr. Stackpole contends that to cite sources would contribute little to the enjoyment 
of the average reader. Except for listing general sources, he has not provided references 
for the reader who wishes to pursue the subject further. It should be pointed out that 
the Civil War is considered one of the most knowledgable periods in American history. 
The average reader in this field is really above average. Mr. Stackpole should guide 
the Civil War buff who would like to delve into various aspects of the campaigns. 


Louis H. M 
Virginia Civil War Commission 


The Wilderness Campaign. By Epwarp Steere. Harrisburg: The Stackpole Company, 
1960. xiii, 522 pp. $7.50. 
Onetime chief historian at the Fredericksburg National Military Park and long associ- 
ated with military activities, Mr. Steere comes well prepared for a study of that complex, 
two-day battle in the Wilderness. Writing from an objective viewpoint that follows the 
movement of both armies, though with its stress upon the Army of the Potomac, Mr. 
Steere does a thorough job of unfolding the confused actions of the units in the fighting 
on two fronts and tries conscientiously to analyze the strategic intentions and the, fre- 
quently improvised, field-tactics of the opposing generals. 
The difficulties in appraising Lee are caused by the absence of headquarters’ reports, 
almost all of which were lost in the burning of wagons on the way to Appomattox. From 
the fragments, from memoirs and the conditions, Mr. Steere has applied a well-trained 
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mind to piecing together a body of reasonable suppositions. In doing this, he has to some 
extent been conditioned by the writing of earlier historians whose theories of Lee's 
powers of “divination” the present author repudiates. While Mr. Steere is undoubtedly 
sound in rejecting the once accepted divinations of Lee, in his refutations he is inclined 
to minimize Lee’s deductive powers, with the result that he goes to the other extreme of 
presenting Lee as fumbling his way, baffled over the enemy's movements, toward the 
May 5th engagement. 

It is true that no one has ever satisfactorily explained Lee’s leaving Longstreet at 
Gordonsville as late as he did, and Lee did order Ewell and Hill to avoid bringing on 
a general engagement — presumably to wait for Longstreet to come up — but, with Lee’s 
known battlefield opportunism and confidence in his veteran troops, this is skimpy evi- 
dence on which to build a case where the author, reversing the procedure, attempts a 
divination of Lee’s state of mind. 

Usually Lee, after correctly deducing the enemy's intentions, then studied all the 
other alternative courses, and did not actually commit his army until the enemy made 
his purpose unmistakably clear. With his small force of irreplacables and the poor con- 
dition of his outnumbered mounted troops, Lee could not afford to commit upon a hazard, 
especially with the stakes in the 1864 Campaign. Mr. Steere is inclined to isolate the 
action west of Fredericksburg from Lee’s total area of responsibility, which included 
the enemy’s south-of-the-James offensive that threatened the fall of the capital in Lee's 
rear. Pickett’s Division and Hoke’s old Brigade, which Mr. Steere stated that Lee had 
“prevailed” upon Davis to send on, were, in point of fact, fighting Butler at Drewry’s 
Bluff and did not rejoin the Army of Northern Virginia until after Spotsylvania. 

In his finely detailed treatment of the battle, Mr. Steere steadily neglects the disparity 
of the numbers of the two armies and attributes results to the absolutes of leadership. 
As with most Northern historians, Mr. Steere follows the 62,000 men on the roster of 
the ANV as representing those present at the Wilderness. On May 5th, Lee went into 
battle with 35,000 infantry, and Longstreet’s 10,000 came up on the 6th. Grant fielded 
75,000 infantry on the 5th, and Burnside came up on the 6th with more than 20,000. 
The rest of Lee’s complement was made up by cavalry and artillery, some of which (also 
on the roster) was dispersed for forage. It is not that Mr. Steere has been in any sense 
biased or unfair. He has simply neglected vital factors in his concentration on the 
qualities of command. 

In his evaluations, he is high on Lee as a tactician and leader, but, in my opinion, he 
has wandered afield in his attempts to draw conclusions about Lee’s mental processes. In 
illustration, he has adhered to the Northern line of historians in using out of context 
Lee’s May 8th telegram to the War Office, in which he advised Seddon that the enemy 
was moving toward Fredericksburg. All his orders to troops before and after that telegram 
directed his concentration at Spotsylvania, indicating that the single message was merely 
one of those momentary considerations of possible enemy moves, made in his incessant 
weighing of every particle of evidence that came to hand. There is nothing in all of 
Lee’s actions on May 8th to support Mr. Steere’s theory, based on this isolated telegram, 
that Lee believed “he had defeated his adversary,” and operated on “this faulty premise.” 

Of course, in the absence of positive evidence through written documents, every theory 
advanced on Lee's ratiocination during the Wilderness can be little more than an opinion, 
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a speculation. Yet, while Mr. Steere’s re-creation of the battle is a splendid example of 
well organized research of the military aspects, in the realm of theory the speculations 
on Lee are invalidated by the extraction of the battle from the surrounding elements. 


Currrorp Downey 
Richmond, Virginia 


Confederate Receipt Book: A Compilation of Over One Hundred Receipts, Adapted to 
the Times. Introduction by E. Merton Courter. Athens: University of Georgia 
Press, 1960. 38 pp. $2.50. 

The Richmond publishing firm of West & Johnston compiled a collection of receipts 
from Southern newspapers and other sources and printed the original edition of the 
Confederate Receipt Book in 1863. It was the only publication of its kind printed in 
the Confederacy. The five extant copies are located at the Boston Atheneum, the Con- 
federate Museum in Richmond, the Library of Congress, the University of North 
Carolina, and the University of Georgia. It was from the latter copy that the University 
of Georgia Press has produced its reprint. 

Although this new edition is in octavo like the original, it is not a facsimile. A brief 
Introduction by E. Merton Coulter, retired distinguished professor of history of the 
University of Georgia, and a Table of Contents have been added. The Index has been 
reorganized and alphabetized. A larger type has been used throughout, and the binding 
is modern. In collating the reprint with the Confederate Museum copy this reviewer 
noted only three variations: tarter for tartar on p. 13; ), for ,) on p. 14; and taffeta for 
taffetas on p. 36. The Confederate Museum copy has a green paper cover; the University 
of Georgia copy has a wallpaper cover which has been reproduced in facsimile as a 
frontispiece. 

By 1863 shortages of foods existed in many parts of the South, and they are reflected 
in these receipts. Pumpkin bread, for example, requires only two ingredients — a boiled 
pumpkin mashed through a sieve plus enough flour “to make a good dough.” Eleven 
ways of using rice flour in making breads and cakes in Charleston, South Carolina, 
were submitted by Elizabeth B. Lewis of Russel County, Alabama. Directions for 
curing meat by smoking it or by hanging it in the sun Indian fashion indicate the 
scarcity of salt. 

Nearly every housewife in the Confederacy had her own way of duplicating the taste 
of coffee, says Mary Elizabeth Massey in Ersatz in the Confederacy (Columbia, S. C., 
1952). The use of ripe, roasted acorns flavored with a little bacon fat is recommended 
in the Confederate Receipt Book. A substitute for cream and a method of making 
molasses taste more like sugar are included. There are also receipts for other beverages 
such as blackberry wine, table beer, spruce beer, and ginger beer. 

Remedies for Confederate ailments had to be found among indigenous plants and 
trees. The major effort to do this was made in Francis Peyre Porcher’s Resources of the 
Southern Fields and Forests, Medical, Economical, and Agricultural: Being also a 
Medical Botany of the Confederate States...which was published in Richmond by 
West & Johnston in 1863 at the order of the Surgeon General of the Confederacy. 
The Confederate Receipt Book devotes several pages to “cures” for such complaints as 
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dysentery, chills, asthma, sore throat, “diptheria,” scarlet fever, camp itch, toothache, 
burns, felons, warts, headaches, and coughs. 

Household hints tell homemakers how to make candles, soap, and ink, how to dry 
herbs, how to prevent skippers in ham, how to make cloth waterproof by the Chinese 
method, and how to make old clothes look newer and last longer. 

This book will be appreciated by those who are interested in the social and economic 
history of the Confederacy. And although neither the measurements nor the directions 
of its receipts are always specific by modern standards, it will appeal to collectors of 
cookbooks. 


Charlottesville, Virginia 


Dasney CoLEMAN 


The Military Legacy of the Civil War: The European Inheritance. By Jay Luvaas. 

Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1959. xi, 253 pp- $5.95- 

As the Civil War centennial approaches, the flow of new books on every conceivable 
aspect of that conflict is reaching flood tide. Hardly a week passes without the publi- 
cation of some Civil War biography, military study, diary, or reprint. Of this great 
outpouring much is ephemeral, much is of narrow local interest, and much is a dupli- 
cation of earlier work. It is doubtful, however, that few writers will treat more com- 
petently a military aspect of the Civil War that is any more novel or any more valuable 
than this treatment of the military legacy of the Civil War to Europe by Professor Jay 
Luvaas of Allegheny College. 

In this study Professor Luvaas gives a very thorough account of the British, French, 
and German observers who came to watch the Confederate and Union forces in action. 
He also gives an account of what the Europeans wrote about the conflict and its subse- 
quent influence on military policies and studies in Europe. Moreover, the writings of 
later students of war such as G. F. R. Henderson, J. F. C. Fuller, and B. H. Liddell Hart 
are analyzed and evaluated. An enormous amount of research, mainly in printed sources 
though largely primary in nature, went into the writing of this interesting and well- 
written book. Although the work is amply footnoted, the inclusion of a comprehensive 
bibliography at the end of the volume would have been useful to the serious student 
of military doctrine, who will find this monograph an important reference. 

Since military students in the United States have rightly considered the Civil War 
the most important conflict in scope between the Napoleonic Wars and World War I, 
they have generally believed that European military doctrine was heavily and directly 
influenced by the struggle. Thus it is highly significant that Luvaas reaches the well 
substantiated conclusion that few of the Civil War lessons were advocated by the Euro- 
peans. In accounting for this the author cites the occurrence of lesser European wars 
in the latter part of the nineteenth century which deflected interest from the Civil War 
and the tendency of military men, with the exception of a few mavericks, to seek con- 
firmation of accepted principles without risking a clash with superiors who controlled 
promotion and preferment. 

But nevertheless, as Luvaas points out, the Europeans were interested in observing 
and reporting those aspects of the Civil War which made it a forerunner of later wars. 
Technical development such as rifled cannon and breech-loading rifles, new types of 
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intrenchments, the role of railroads in logistics, the use of mounted infantry instead of 
conventional cavalry, and last but not least the performance of untried and hastily trained 
citizen soldiers mightily interested the European observers who were cordially welcomed 
by the Blue and the Grey. Yet it is important to note that comparatively little attention 
was given by the Europeans to new developments in Civil War strategy and tactics 
before World War I, although the “broad aspects of command and leadership” were 
perhaps of more significance to the Europeans somewhat earlier than the author indi- 
cates. To a Southerner it is extremely interesting to learn that Sherman contributed 
more to European military thought than any other Civil War general. 

In this study of the military legacy of the American Civil War to Europe, Professor 
Luvaas has ably demonstrated that the so-called “War for the Lost Cause” made an 
important contribution to military science in addition to preserving the American Union, 
which was thus enabled to preserve European liberties twice in the twentieth century. 
Readers will look forward to the completion of the other two volumes in the projected 
trilogy by Jay Luvaas on the Military Legacy of the Civil War which will deal respec- 
tively with the American military and naval inheritance. 


Davidson College 


The Fall of Richmond. By Remsert W. Patrick. Baton Rouge: University of Louisi- 
ana Press, 1960. ix, 144 pp. $4.00. 


Tus remarkably immediate little volume catches the spirit of flame-lit and ruined Rich- 
mond of April 1865 in ways quite surprising. By no means are all sources used in the 
narrative, but their selection has been marked by a restraint which gives a muted sense 
of the tragic scenes. 

The collapse of the Confederacy is shown in small in the three days, April 2-4, 
though the spotlight shifts from Richmond only to Washington, where contrasting events 
help to make vital those in the capital of Virginia. Despite the limited scope of this 
expanded lecture, many readers of popular Civil War literature will find this an appeal- 
ing, even nostalgic, book of much charm. 

There is also the interest of sources new to most readers — some of them evidently not 
previously consulted by publishing historians. The most important of these were found 
in the Southern Historical Collection of the University of North Carolina Library, 
chiefly in the form of diaries. These yielded the author many a bright spot for his mosaic. 

From dawn of the Sunday on which Jefferson Davis was called from church by news 
that Robert E. Lee had uncovered the city, to the departure of the humble conqueror, 
Lincoln, the story moves swiftly in confident, competent hands. There are occasional 
pauses to point out unreliable sources — some of which are used in their gaudy colors, 
after all. 

The meetings with vivid personalities range from Lincoln and Davis, Benjamin, 
Mrs. George Trenholm, and a covey of newspaper correspondents to the engaging Emma 
Mordecai, the plucky mistress of a plantation who conducted a counter-invasion of the 
city, and observed the scene with a knowing eye. 
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This book does not, as has been suggested, have the quality of historical fiction, and 
is not likely to reach the great audience. On the other hand, it is slight for the purposes 
of serious scholarship. It should be taken, as it deserves to be, as the work of an able 
historian, rendering in an impressionistic, almost poetically abstract fashion, a fascinating 
moment in the life of America. 


Williamsburg, Virginia Burke Davis 


Mill on the Dan: A History of Dan River Mills, 1882-1950. By Robert Sidney Smith. 
Durham: Duke University Press, 1960. xi, 570 pp. $12.50. 


Tue City of Danville is known for many things — one of the largest tobacco markets in 
existence, “Last Capital of the Confederacy,” and the site of the wreck of the Southern 
Railway's “Old 97.” Yet in the past half-century a new factor has risen rapidly to give 
additional fame to the quiet city nestled on the bluffs of the Dan. Indeed, most of the 
townspeople will concede that Dan River Mills, one of the world’s largest producers of 
cotton goods, now dominates the city’s industry, prestige, and prosperity. 

Notwithstanding the reams of material written on the many facets of Dan River's 
growth, this volume is the first to present the full story of the mills. And it is a full story; 
no one will doubt that after reading Mill on the Dan. Dr. Smith, a professor of economics 
at Duke University, has apparently exhausted and utilized every possible source of infor- 
mation, particularly the mass of mill records. Therein lies the major weakness of the 
book. It is so crammed with minute details, statistical data, reports, and recommendations 
that it possesses little appeal but for those vitally interested in business history. 

The author has painstakingly followed the rise of the mills — from the early 1880's, 
when six men Cincluding the three Schoolfield brothers) pooled $75,000 to establish a 
2,200-spindle mill on the riverbank, to the present six-mill plant of 800,000 spindles with 
gross annual sales in excess of $164,000,000. The growth of the company has not been 
without many problems. The need for a larger source of power than water wheels could 
supply, the construction of a hydroelectric plant, the establishment of the mill village 
of Schoolfield, headaches attendant to child labor (700 were on the payroll in 1896), 
strikes, and mergers with other local factories were but a few that marked the first score 
of years. The depression of the 1920's brought lean years in the following decade. World 
War II started the mills on a progressive prosperity that continues still. 

Dr. Smith analyzes each development and new trend with the care of an auditor. 
Because nothing has been omitted from the story, the sum total is regretfully dry and 
slow reading. The price of the book is out of context to volumes of comparable size. 
Binding the study in Dan River cloth does not compensate for a lack of illustrations; it 
also makes one wonder just how economical Dan River fabrics are. The stockholders will 
undoubtedly appreciate the book’s appearance and the years of research that have gone 
into its making. Unfortunately, its appeal beyond that group is questionable. 


State University of Iowa James I. Rosertson, Jn. 
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The Sword Over the Mantel: The Civil War and I. By J. Bryan, III. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1960. vii, 124 pp. $3.75. 


Josern Bryan, III, begins these sketches with the announcement that a part of the 
Civil War was fought by Confederate troops in the Solomon Islands. He follows through 
with an account of how “The Confederate Forces of the Solomons,” labeled Navy-wise, 
CONFORSOLS, took form in November 1943 when the battle line moved up to 
Bougainville, leaving a detachment of the Air Solomons Fighter Command half idle at 
New Georgia. Acting on a jest by Lt. John S. Hill, of Atlanta, Georgia — on being 
thus left behind, 8,000 miles from home, but still in Georgia and the South — the 
organization planted a small Confederate flag on the Colonel’s makeshift “desk” at 
headquarters. 

The Colonel, William O. Brice, USMC, of South Carolina, “a leader who could 
inspire a six-shooter to yield seven shots,” had headquarters in an abandoned Japanese 
tunnel, sweltering-hot, foul-smelling, packed with transients during air raids. The 
nucleus of his Fighter Command, with Lt. Hill as flight officer, was a half-squadron 
of Widhelm’s “redoubtable night fighters,” retained as indispensable from the campaign 
in the Central Solomons. 

When the Confederate flag on the Colonel’s “desk” brought a comical exchange of 
heckling and repartee into this tense atmosphere, CONFORSOLS branched out, 
enlivening blackouts with a repertoire of burlesqued Southerners in skits rivaling each 
other in mock-heroic caricature and dialectal absurdity. After the great teamwork of the 
landing at Bougainville, they resumed the hilarious comedy in their membership require- 
ments for clamoring applicants from Australia, New Zealand and non-Confederate 
parts of the United States. Thus reinforced, they assaulted a Japanese airfield in two 
ludicrous dive-bombing raids, with rather unique weapons. The last assault, in celebra- 
tion of General Lee’s birthday, incurred the displeasure of some editors at home, one 
of whom saw CONFORSOLS as “fomenting ugly partisan passions.” The organization 
disbanded upon inside information that the matter was about to become an issue in 
partisan politics at Washington. Of the phenomenon of the widespread reappearance 
of Confederate flags in World War II, Mr. Bryan’s record is the most complete. 

He turns next to childhood impressions of the Civil War that Virginians called “The 
War.” At Laburnum, which was then two miles outside of Richmond, the breastworks, 
where Confederate forces repulsed Kilpatrick in 1864, ran through the fields about 
200 yards from the house. The household, typical of that postwar period consisted of 
Grandfather, Grandmother, three unmarried uncles, other relations, friends, and colored 
servants — besides Joseph Bryan, III, and his parents. The boy, from infancy, heard 
“The War” discussed in terms that gave it a primeval quality, as if, like “the Flood,” 
there was never another. He placed all his heroes within its perimeter: Sir Lancelot, 
Washington, William Tell, Horatius on the Bridge, General Lee on Traveller —“but 
the enemy was always the same: Pharaoh’s army, wearing blue coats and forage caps.” 

Chronological identity began with Grandfather, standing before the library mantel 
beneath General Lee’s sword, ordering his small grandson never to forget that he, him- 
self, had fought with Mosby’s Rangers. A startling variety of ramifications were added 
by the colored servants; but enlightenment came when the youth of fourteen was intro- 
duced to the Westmoreland Club. 
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[he Westmoreland, founded by Confederate officers, became the new White House 
of the Confederacy with the flow of families from ruined plantations into Richmond. 
Here, gentlemen of conviction refought the War, and carried their arguments home with 
dinner guests. From this wellspring of wits, humorists, raconteurs, purely impish buf- 
foons — and bores — Mr. Bryan draws a multitude of mirthful anecdotes. 

Closing chapters center around “Brook Hill” and Great-aunt Annie Carter Stewart, 
who died in 1957, aged 104. She was seven when Fort Sumter fell, eleven at the burn- 
ing of Richmond. Behind her house, breastworks marked “the outer line of Richmond 
defences,” where Sheridan’s cavalry broke through on May 11, 1864, after “Jeb” Stuart 
was mortally wounded at Yellow Tavern. From her window, she had seen the Yankees 
charging upon her home. 

Vivid flash-pictures of privation and sorrow are here accompanied by the vein of 
laughter and zest for life that characterize these sketches. Yet, throughout the book runs 
an undercurrent seeking analysis of Southern homology which is eloquently present 
at Emmanuel Church, across the road from Brook Hill. In that small churchyard, one 
among thousands of Arlingtons dotting the South, the Confederate dead lie in numbered 
graves beneath a shaft with a wreath, “Pro Patria.” Perhaps Joseph Bryan, III, had 
grasped a profound truth when he thought “the enemy was always the same: Pharaoh’s 
army, wearing blue coats and forage caps.” 

The Sword Over the Mantel makes no claim of being history. Rather it is, by impli- 
cation, stimulant of a far-reaching panorama on which the historically-minded may dwell 
and enlarge. But the book is an end in itself, delightfully entertaining, and an inter- 
esting addition to the coming Centennial. 

Resecca Yancey WILLIAMS 
Richmond, Virginia 


The Burden of Southern History. By C. Vann Woopwarp. Baton Rouge: Louisiana 

State University Press, 1960. xv, 205 pp. $3.50. 

To define a region’s distinctiveness “is notoriously delusive,” says Professor Woodward 
of Johns Hopkins University. Then he pontifically sets about defining the region below 
the Potomac. As a liberal he sets aside those traits that have made the region a laggard 
in the race for “progress.” The South, he says, is lessening its racial consciousness because 
of outside pressure, and it is growing less rural because of the growth of cities. The 
bulldozer by altering the physical landscape, he adds, is altering the cultural complex. 
Mr. Woodward is too good a Southerner to anticipate the complete demise of his native 
section. He finds the South’s identity in a magnificent literature that is “conscious of the 
past in the present” and in the failure of the section to embrace wholly the national myth 
of opulence and innocence. 

The author takes seriously Sinclair Lewis’ dogma that all Americans are growing 
more alike because all use the same mechanical contrivances. But he should realize that 
the bulldozer is not changing the cultural configuration and that the acceptance by the 
section of outside cultural influences may be more vicarious than real. The acceptance 
of the Jeffersonian creed of equality did not threaten the hold of slavery on the Old 
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South; the “token” acceptance of recent Supreme Court decisions in favor of school inte- 
gration has not weakened the hold of white supremacy. The color line, despite the belief 
of dwellers within the academic cloister, is tighter today than ever before. 

The author centers his attention more upon the “burden” of the United States as a 
whole than upon the particular “burden” of the South. What has happened in the 
region below the Potomac is a foil for telling what is wrong with the whole country. 
Woodward is a liberal moralist. He graciously exculpates the South for illiberal biases 
by saying that the North is guilty of similar aberrations. He interestingly sets aside the 
conviction of capitalistic innocence that has possessed the nation since 1940 against the 
pose of innocence concerning slavery that overtook the South after 1830. But he takes 
too seriously the anti-slavery sentiment of the Jeffersonians and the anti-capitalistic 
sentiments of the New Dealers. He gives us a thorough appraisal of the feelings aroused 
by the John Brown Raid. But what he explains has already been stated by many 
historians, 

Mr. Woodward sagaciously says that Southern historians in their search for documen- 
tation should draw on Southern novelists. He believes with Louis Rubin, Jr., that the 
so-called historical novelists are the most unhistorical of fiction writers. The novelists of 
the South on whom historians should depend are more authentic: they turn to the 
“problems of the human heart in conflict with itself;’ they are imaginative and not 
“historical” in a literal sense. But Mr. Woodward is too much of a reformer to allow 
his beloved novelists “to accept” the sordid realities of Southern life. He cheers them in 
the effort to get the section out of some of its cantankerous ways. 

Only once in this series of brilliant essays does Mr. Woodward become tedious. It 
is when he sets about refuting irresponsible remarks on Populism by essayists with immi- 
grant names. The author should stop bothering over strange Harvard pundits and con- 
tinue to dig in the soil of the South as have the novelists he admires. 


B. 
College RANcIS B. 


The British Public Record Office: History, Description, Record Groups, Finding Aids, 
and Materials for American History with Special Reference to Virginia. Special 
Reports 25, 26, 27, and 28 of the Virginia Colonial Records Project. Richmond: 
Virginia State Library, 1960. 178 pp. $4.00 paper. 


More than one hundred years ago Jared Sparks, professor of history and president of 
Harvard University, went to Europe to unlock the treasures of European archives for 
research in American history. He formed the avantgarde of the many distinguished 
scholars who sought to acquaint historical students with basic research materials in 
European archival institutions, libraries, and manuscript depositories and who did so 
by preparing guides to their pertinent holdings or procuring copies of them. To the great 
achievements of men like Charles M. Andrews, Waldo G. Leland, and many others, 
this publication on The British Public Record Office adds a truly outstanding contri- 
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bution. We owe this volume to the Virginia Colonial Records Project, to the Virginia 
Committee on Colonial Records now charged with the project’s work, to the advice of 
many competent historians and archivists, and to the financial support of a number of 
interested organizations and institutions. It is a monument to their thoughtful and 
effective cooperation. 

Prefaced by State Librarian Randolph W. Church, the volume has been provided 
with an introduction by William J. Van Schreeven, State Archivist and Chairman of the 
Virginia Committee on Colonial Records. It explains the purpose and authorship of the 
four Special Reports 24, 26, 27, and 28 for the Committee that have been assembled into 
a printed volume and thus made accessible to interested scholars. 


These reports were prepared by the most qualified English scholars under the guidance 
of George H. Reese, the London agent of the Committee. In Special Report No. 25, 
Neville Williams of the Public Record Office briefly discusses the history and facilities 
of the Public Record Office. Such matters as admission to the Public Record Office, its 
search room arrangements and system of references, its photographic services, and the 
handling of postal inquiries are lucidly and practically stated. The same competent author 
has prepared Special Report No. 28. It is an agency by agency survey of materials for 
American history in the Public Record Office, introduced by a short statement on existing 
finding aids. Understandably, the author has avoided reproducing information already 
available. Thus, “emphasis is laid on materials which have come to light since C. M. 
Andrews’ classic Guide to Materials for American History in the Public Record Office, 
London (1912, 1914), or which were inadequately described by him.” Although the 
analysis is primarily concerned with Virginia related records, it is designed to serve the 
needs of colonial historians in general, inasmuch as the same classes and groups can be 
expected to include material on the other colonies as well. As a further step toward 
expanding the usefulness of this guide, certain classes of documents of the post-colonial 
period have been covered, such as materials on the War of 1812-1815 and records of 
the Foreign Office that have become accessible after the publication of the C. O. Paullin 
and F. C. Paxson Guide to Materials in London Archives for the History of the United 
States since 1783 (1914). 

Special Report 26 lists the groups in which the holdings of the Public Record Office 
have been organized and explains how a specific piece in any one of them should be 
cited, while Special Report 27 furnishes the student with a complete list of all available 
finding aids, printed, typed, or in manuscript. 


It would seem to this reviewer that no more ideal vade mecum could have been pro- 
vided for the searcher who wishes to prepare himself for study in the Public Record 
Office or to order photographic copies of individual sets of documents. The information 
furnished is exactly what he needs, and it is given to him in the most practical fashion 
and with impeccable workmanship. And a final word of praise for what is usually the 
reviewer's favorite target: the volume does not contain an index, for rightly it has been 
felt that a guide of this kind is suggestive beyond what the best index can reveal. It must 
be examined from cover to cover. 


The American University Ernst Posner 
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Historical Statistics of the United States, Colonial Times to 1957. By U. S. Bureau oF 
THE Crnsus. Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1960. xi, 789 pp. 
$6.00. 


Te most important single reference source for statistical data touching upon the eco- 
nomic, social, political, and governmental aspects of the United States is the publication 
of the Census Bureau entitled “Statistical Abstract of the United States.” This document 
has been published annually since 1887. 


Valuable as this publication is, and has been over the past eighty-two years, it left 
something to be desired in presenting a running record of dated series reaching back into 
the more distant earlier years of the nation’s history. In an effort to correct this limita- 
tion, and by way of supplementing the then current edition of the Abstract, the Census 
Bureau in 1949 issued a volume of ponderous size entitled “Historical Statistics of the 
United States, 1789-1945.” 

The 1949 document, presented in its 363 pages approximately 3,000 statistical time 
series, covered various periods from the inception of the nation down through the years. 
This volume was prepared in collaboration with the Social Science Research Council and 
was well received by persons whose work or avocational pursuits give them an apprecia- 
tion of the magnitude of the undertaking. 


The volume here reviewed is a completely revised and expanded version of the 1949 
document. More than twice as large, it contains more than 8,000 time series (mostly on 
an annual basis covering periods from 1610 to 1957). 


‘Every major aspect of the nation’s social and economic development is portrayed in an 
orderly arrangement under twenty-four chapter headings and fifty-one sections. Text 
commentary is limited to notes specifying sources from which the data were obtained, 
to references to other related sources, to a discussion of the historical development of the 
data and their reliability, and to definitions of technical terms. 


Obviously, this book is not something to be picked up and read from cover to cover. 
Rather it falls in that class of useful publications in the same way as does a dictionary, 
an encyclopedia, an almanac or other compendium. We turn to it when we need it for 
a specific purpose. Yet one who possesses such a book may find it profitable or even enter- 
taining to leaf through its pages on occasions when the answer to no particular question 
is sought. 

In the preparation of the material presented in this massive study more than 125 
specialists were engaged in a consulting capacity. Through the Social Science Research 
Council a grant was secured from the Ford Foundation to assemble this battery of experts. 


Because statistics constitute an indispensable adjunct to historical analysis, the product 
of the Census Bureau here reviewed is worthy of highest praise. We would not be with- 
out it, and considering the modest cost of its acquisition we think no other historically 
minded individual or institution can afford to pass it by. 


H. Sraurrer 


Richmond, Virginia 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF VIRGINIA, From Whence is Inferred a Short View 
of Maryland and North Carolina. By Hugh Jones. Edited by Richard L. Mor- 
ton. Published in 1956. 309 pages, enue’: Bound in brown buckram. $5.00. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN SMITH, ENGLISH SOLDIER. By Henry Wharton, Trans- 
lated from the Latin Manuscript with an Essay on Captain wy Smith in 
Laura Polanyi Striker. Publi 1957. 101 
pages, illustrated. d in green buckram. $4.00. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE BY THE SOCIETY: 


THE COLONIAL VESTRY BOOK OF LYNNHAVEN PARISH, PRINCESS 
ANNE COUNTY, VIRGINIA, 1723-1786. Transcribed and edited by George 
Carrington Mason. Published in 1949. 151 pages. Bound in buckram. $5.00. 


COLONIAL CHURCHES OF TIDEWATER VIRGINIA. By Carrington 
Mason. Published in 1945. 381 pages, illustrated. Bound in blue buc 


$10.00 


THE SOUTHERN HISTORICAL SOCIETY PAPERS: Monthly or bi-monthly 
Papers issued prior to Volume 13 which are still in print, $1.00 each. Volumes 13 
to 17 and 23 to 50, inclusive, $5.00 per volume, paper bound. Volumes 51 and 

52, $7.50 per volume, paper bound. 
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The definitive history for our age 


Colonial Virginia 
by 
Richard L. Morton 


a, 9) SN factual, and sensible, a history that for sheer merit will endure long after 
truckloads of brash and even bright monographs have gone into the limbo of forgotten 
things. Mr. Morton is a scholar and a gentlemen who has read much and observed 
more and has taken the time to think about the problems that he discusses. . . . Here is 
careful scholarship without boredom, presented in English that is simple and lucid. 
The author deserves our gratitude and congratulations.” — Louis B. Waicut, The 
Virginia Quarterly Review. 

“This handsome, well-edited, two-volume history of Colonial Virginia before 1763 
marks a dual landmark in Virginia historiography. It is the culmination of a lifetime 
of research by Richard L. Morton, professor emeritus of history at the College of 
William and Mary, and it is the beginning of a promising, new publication program 
by the Virginia Historical Society. ... Virginians at last have a solid, reliable history 
of the colonial period for which they need not apologize for error of tact and preju- 
dice.” — Davip Wittams, Richmond News Leader. 


“Handsome, scholarly, and eminently readable work.” — Vincintus Dasney, Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch. 

“A valuable addition to anyone’s library, this is an excellent reference book with 
the added attraction of delightful reading.” — Charleston News and Courier. 


“Monumental is the usual term for such a work, but it is too stuffy for this readable 
work. ... This is not history to be shelved for impressiveness but is to be read for 
pleasure.” — Putie Licurroor Scruccs, The Lynchburg News. 


“Fine balance and proportion ... informed by the knowledge and understanding 
gained from many years of active scholarship.” — Epwarp A. Wyartr, IV, Petersburg 
Progress-Index, 


Profusely illustrated, 910 pages, 2 volumes, boxed $15.00 


Published for the Virginia Historical Society by 
The University of North Carolina Press 
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COLLECTORS’ You are cordially invited to request 
OLD BOOK SHOP our free catalogs of 
26 N. Seventh Street 
RicHMOND 19, VIRGINIA Books on 
VIRGINIA 
Rare and Out-of-Print 
Books on the History and Genealogy 
Confederacy and Virginia 
RICHMOND We are currently engaged in reprinting 
BOOK SHOP 
119 E. Srreer 


RicHMOoND 19, 


Books Bought, Sold, Exchanged 
Civil War + Virginiana + Religious 530 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. 


GENEALOGICAL Book 
ComPaNy 


WE MOVE LIBRARIES 
and VALUABLES 


Modern dust-proof and water-proof vans. Workmen skilled ! 
in packing and handling books, pictures and other valu- 
ables. Moderate prices. 


TWO FIRE-PROOF CONSTRUCTED WAREHOUSES 
Private rooms if desired. 
Specially heated rooms for art pieces. 
Storage vaults for silver. 


Let Us Serve Your Moving and Storage Needs Anywhere East of the 


BROOKS TRANSFER STORAGE CO., Inc. 


55 Years in Business in Virginia 1224 W. BROAD ST., RICHMOND, VA. 


Please mention the Virnctnta Macazine when writing advertisers 
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* Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Vol. VIII, pp. 291-292. 
Original in the possession of the Virginia Historical Society. 


ee? the vyrade of 
ichmond and Manchester 
is very considerable 
a lw That wes in 17915 and the merchants and 
/ inhabitants were becoming acutely aware of the “he 
need for banking facilities within the city: 4 
petitioning the Bank of the United states 
establish branch, they pointed out that— 
w thet rade of Richmond and manchester is 
very considerable and poth of these places 
being situated at the Falls of james Rivet and i. 
a supported by extensive fertile and improving hy 
. Back Country. may be expected rapidly to 
increase 
Richmond has increased far beyond the aa 
4 expectations of its Merchants in 1791- Banking 
facilities, Pte) urgently requeste?! have kept 
a pace with commerce, and First and Merchants 
. td is first in serving the trade which remains 
“very consider able.” 
¥ M 
ERCHANTS 
a) NATIONAL BANK OF RICHMOND 
ste 
Established 1865—C*P" & surplus Over $20,000,000 
and 
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COMING OFF THE PRESS IN APRIL 1961 


Irish and Scotch-Irish 
Ancestral Research 


TWO VOLUMES 


OFFERING THE FIRST COMPLETE GUIDE TO IRISH GENEALOGICAL 
RESEARCH EVER PUBLISHED IN AMERICA OR ABROAD 


By Margaret Dickson Falley 


FELLOW OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF GENEALOGISTS 


"Lo blication is the result of extensive research in Ireland, continuous consultation 
with the Seem of important Irish repositories of genealogical records, the accumulation 
of a private library of over two thousand volumes of source materials and years of study. 

It is compiled for the purpose of aiding Americans in locating the geographical areas 
from which their Irish ancestors came, identifying the families, and tracing the earlier 
generations of their progenitors. 

Volume One, containing over 400 pages, is a guide to preliminary research for establish- 
ing Irish origins. It describes genealogical collections, indexes, etc., in each of the prin- 
cipal Irish repositories, and the published indexes, catalogues and printed sources available 
in Ireland and the United States. All classes of source materials and indexes are 
described in detail, including location, inclusive dates and extent of the manuscript and 
printed collections and indexes of family pedigrees, wills and probate records, birth, 
marriage, and burial records, deeds and other land records, census and tax records, and 
many other classes of source materials. 

Volume Two, containing over 350 pages, is a Bibliography of family genealogies, 
= ees and source materials in books and magazines, a list of over 1400 manuscript 
lly collections of records in two repositories; published histories (county, town, 
church, etc.) containing family records; principal manuscript collections containing genea- 
logical records; and microfilm collections of a genealogical nature. Each volume contains 
instructions for obtaining information by correspondence. 

This work will be published in a smal] edition. It will be printed on superior paper, 
substantially bound and lettered with gold leaf. The volumes will be boxed. 

It is offered at the following pre-publication prices: 


If ordered before March 1, 1961...........$28.50 
If ordered before April 1, 1961... $31.50 
After April 1, 1961, the price will be $35.00 


Bne of the great expense involved in its compilation, no discounts even to libraries 
All orders should be accompanied by remittance and sent to 
MARGARET DICKSON FALLEY 


999 MICHIGAN AVENUE, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


Please mention the Vincrnta MacazinE when writing advertisers 
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PART II OF NO. 1 IS THE INDEX FOR THE PREVIOUS 
VOLUME-—NO NEED TO BE REPLACED IN THIS VOLUME 
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